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HE occupation of Bagdad by British troops took 
place last Sunday. The occupation of 
Bapaume by British troops appears to be 
imminent. The two events are significant of the change 
which since the beginning of 1917 has come over the 
face of the war. In Mesopotamia, as in the Somme 
area, the enemy is endeavouring to explain away his 
‘“ withdrawal ’’ and minimise its political and military 
effects. There is, of course, a wide difference between 
the two cases, but it is certain that fundamentally the 
surrender of the one will no more be a “ voluntary ” 
operation than was the surrender of the other. The 
explanation of the movements that are taking place 
in both areas is the same, namely that the full military 
resources of the British Empire are at last, and for 
the first time in this war, being brought to bear. The 
Germans may hope to gain and may succeed in gaining 
a certain respite in the process of attrition by their 
retirement in France; but that is the hope which lies 
behind all retreats, and unless by these tactics they 
can inflict heavier losses than they sustain—which they 
are certainly not doing at present—they are no better 
off at the end of them than at the beginning. There 
is still the same pressure to be met, and the same threat 
of blows that may fall at any moment. 


* # * 


We are so accustomed to think of ourselves as being 
in the position, on land, of the weaker party that it is 
doubtful whether even yet the military problem which 
Germany has to face this year is fully appreciated in 
this country. Even if Germany had no allies to support, 


and no enemies to deal with on her eastern frontier, 
the problem would still be an extremely serious one for 
her, so heavily would she be over-matched in men and 
material by the combined British and French forces, 
We do not know yet what solution General Hindenburg 
proposes to attempt, how far he intends to retreat, 
whether and where he intends to attack. But that 
there is to be a retirement on a considerable scale 
between Arras and Peronne is now pretty evident. 
The withdrawal has already gone too far to be merely 
local and “ tactical.’’ It must soon involve the aban- 
donment of a long stretch of the original trench line 
north of the Somme area, and that in turn would appear 
to involve a still more extensive movement. It is 
possible that a general retreat with the object of shorten- 
ing the whole line in the West is beginning. The next 
few weeks will show. 


a * * 


There is evidence that the Germans are already 
seriously disappointed with the results of their unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. It is at any rate plain to 
them by now that whether or not the new policy was 
a wise one from their point of view there is no hope 
of its bringing about a speedy ending of the war. We 
cannot pretend that we have got the campaign “ in 
hand” as yet; we are still losing week by week a 
large number of vessels which we can ill spare; but 
the weekly lists show a distinct tendency to decrease, 
whereas if our losses in this direction are ever to become 
a really serious embarrassment they must increase very 
substantially. If the submarines during the past 
six weeks have been doing their worst—and it is almost 
inconceivable that they have not—the Allies have 
nothing to fear from them beyond a certain amount 
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of enforced abstinence which may be inconvenient 


but will do no one any harm. 


* * ak 


The United States Government has now taken de- 
cisive action with regard to the arming of American 
merchantmen. It has formally notified the British 
Government that in view of the announcement of 
unrestricted submarine warfare made by Germany six 
weeks ago, it has decided to place an armed guard on 
all American merchant ships sailing through the barred 
zones. Guns are to be mounted both fore and aft, 
and the gunners will be instructed to fire at sight on 
any German submarine which does not show unmis- 
takable signs of intending to act in accordance with 
recognised Cruiser law. Visit and search, that is to say, 
is not objected to, but German submarines acting 
under the “ unrestricted ’’ Order of January 30th are 
to be treated as pirates. No one can complain that 
this answer to the German challenge is not sufficiently 
definite. The first armed ships will, it is stated, 
leave American ports for the war zone within a week, 
and the first shot which one of them fires will be equiva- 
lent to a declaration of war. The formal declaration 
in such a case will presumably come from Germany. 


* Bd 


There has been this week a certain amount of dis- 
quieting news from Russia. Strikes accompanied by 
some rioting occurred in the capital at the week-end, 
arising out of the failure of the arrangements for main- 
taining the supplies of food. Soldiers were called in to 
police the streets, a measure which fortunately resulted, 
not in bloodshed, but in fraternisation between the troops 
and the crowds. It is reported that subsequently 
these troops were replaced by others. The food prob- 
lem is one not of supplies but of organisation, and the 
solution which is universally demanded is that the 
provision and distribution of staple articles should be 
undertaken by the Municipal authorities instead of by 
the Central Government. On Sunday it was reported 
that the Government had consented to this and that a 
Bill to effect the transfer was to be passed by the Duma 
immediately. On Monday, however, a Ukase was 
issued suspending the sittings of the Duma. Since 
then, up to the time of writing, practically no news 
has been allowed to come through. In view of the 
allegations which have been made in the Duma and 
elsewhere ihat certain members of the Government 
were desirous of provoking riots as an excuse for measures 
that would counteract the influence of the popular 
parties. it is impossible to deny that these events are 
susceptible of a sinister interpretation. It seems equally 
impossible, however, to believe that the united spirit 
of the Russian people and the Russian army will fail 
ultimately to find expression in a Government that 
enjoys public confidence. 


3 a * 


The important statement read by Mr. Macpherson 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday concerning the 
present position of the British Air Service in France 
made it clear that we do not at the moment possess 





that unchallenged aerial superiority which we enjoyed 
last summer and autumn. Some people appear to 
have taken this admission to mean a good deal more 
than was actually said. It is impossible, of course, 
for statements of this kind to be made in such specific 
terms as to leave no room for differing interpretations. 
If we suppose that the statement was drafted with the 
object of putting the best possible face on the present 
situation then, indeed, we may conclude that that situ- 
ation is very unsatisfactory. But if we suppose, as 
seems more reasonable, that the object in the mind of 
the draftsmen was to avoid all excessive claims, to 
state the position as modestly as possible, and to run 
no risk of promise exceeding performance, then the 
statement provides not the slightest ground for un- 
easiness. It is unthinkable that we should be able to 
retain continuously the remarkable superiority our 
fighting pilots won for us last year. It is always open 
to the enemy in aerial warfare to retire temporarily 
from the field, conserve his resources for a time and 
gather reinforcements for a new effort; and this is 
what the Germans appear to have been doing during 
the past few months. 


* 38 a 


When such a new effort is made severe fighting must 
take place; the “supremacy” of the stronger side 
disappears for the time being and cannot in the nature 
of things be regained for a certain number of weeks or 
months. It would be unwise to anticipate too confi- 
dently the result of the struggle which is now going on 
over the Western lines; but even if our airmen are as 
decisively successful this spring as they were last, they 
will inevitably, if the war goes on long enough, have to 
defend their title again at some later date. In the 
meantime, to denounce the directors of the Air Service, 
as Mr. Billing did on Tuesday, because the Germans 
have chosen once more to offer our airmen a serious 
challenge is manifestly ridiculous. There are, no 
doubt, however, a good many other people who are 
entitled to be taken more seriously than Mr. Billing, 
who are uneasy just now about our position in the air 
in France. The cause is to be found in the compara- 
tively heavy casualties of the past month. They have 
averaged, according to Mr. Macpherson’s statement, 
20 per week (including, presumably, observers as well 
as pilots) since the beginning of February. As Mr. 
Billing took this figure to be a percentage there is small 
wonder that he regarded it as a confirmation of his 
worst fears. ‘“‘In six weeks,’’ he pointed out, “ the 
whole Air Service will be wiped out.” 


* bs ok 


The figure, however, was not a percentage but the 
actual number of casualties, and accordingly to most 
of us it means little. What seems on the face of it 
more serious is that we are admitting more losses than 
the Germans are. But even this fact provides no real 
basis on which the public can judge how the struggle 
is going, for there is no information as to how much 
reconnaissance work is being attempted by ourselves 
and the Germans respectively. A reconnaissance ma- 
chine is not, and never can be, a match for a fighting 
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machine. The former is, comparatively speaking, a 
mere target, and if we are providing many more targets 
than the Germans are then even if our fighting machines 
are more numerous, better-equipped, and better-manned 
than the German fighting machines, our casualties are 
likely to be the heavier. This may or may not be the 
present case; but the point is that without fuller 
information than the military authorities are willing 
to give us we can know next to nothing of the relative 
strength and efficiency of the two forces that are strug- 
gling for the mastery of the air. In view, however, 
of the wonderful achievements of the Royal Flying 
Corps in the past, it is, to say the least, unfair, as well as 
foolish, to give the enemy the benefit of every doubt. 


a oe He 


The trouble about the Legal Minimum Wage to be 
fixed for agricultural labourers in Great Britain—for 
which the Bill is now being drafted—remains acute. 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain continues to circulate by 
the million his forms specifically guaranteeing at 
least twenty-five shillings to every man whom he 
assigns to farm or any other work—a sum which the 
Prime Minister definitely adopted from him as the 
Legal Minimum for existing farm labourers. Indeed, 
it is not easy to see how the experienced agricultural 
labourer can be expected to superintend and teach 
the raw volunteer if the latter gets more cash than 
his mentor. Meanwhile, however, the Board of Agri- 
culture has gone on telling the farmers that the statutory 
wage is not to be twenty-five shillings in silver, but 
is to consist partly of cash and partly of “ allowances ”’ ; 
and no one knows how to assess officially the value 
of these manifold and varying “ allowances ’’—which 
differ from farm to farm. It will be found, we think, 
in practice that a legal minimum must be a cash 
minimum. 

x a a 

A more important point is whether the Legal 
Minimum Wage in agriculture is going to be honestly 
and universally enforced. In the Trade Boards Act, 
as in the whole range of factory legislation, it is made 
an offence for the employer to pay less, or to do less, 
than the Statutory minimum, the law being enforced 
by prosecutions undertaken by the Department con- 
cerned, on information received from any source 
whatever, verified by visits of inspectors. To this 
procedure, for the agricultural wage, landowners and 
farmers are objecting; and it is being urged that it 
would be sufficient to enact that the prescribed minimum 
Should be deemed to be included in every labourer’s 
wage contract—Hodge being then left to sue his 
employer, if he chooses, in the County Court in respect 
of the inevitably frequent failure to pay in full! If— 
on the farmer refusing to pay—Hodge vacates his 
place, or if the farmer summarily dismisses him on 
hearing that he is daring to “County Court” his 
employer, Hodge knows that the military can seize 
him for the trenches. It is assumed, therefore, that, 
in the South of England, Hodge will be submissive, 
and will not presume to sue. A more cowardly way of 
officially conniving at what will be regarded as—and 





will be, in effect—a breach of faith can hardly be 
imagined. We hope that Mr. Prothero will think 
better of it before the Bill is finally settled. 


* x a 


We have refrained hitherto from commenting on 
some of the more farcical aspects of the ‘“ National 
Service’’ voluntary enrolment campaign. The 
campaign has a very serious purpose, much more serious 
than the public—when it reads of the wholesale recruit- 
ing of Civil Servants, Members of Parliament, Ministers 
of State, and Woolwich Arsenal employees—might be 
led to imagine. The fact that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
is willing to have his catalogues swollen and his staff 
occupied by the recording of the names of people 
who have not the slightest prospect or intention of 
being of any use to him conveys an irresistible flavour 
of unreality to the campaign. The best that can be 
said for such proceedings is that if the public disregards 
them they may do little harm. But for the latest 
development of the campaign we can see no excuse. 
The police, it appears, have been instructed to serve 
a notice on every uninterned German male between 
eighteen and sixty-one, peremptorily “ requiring” 
him to fill up and return within ten days the form 
of “ voluntary’ enrolment for any service to which 
the Director-General may assign him. What is the 
use of swelling the total of “‘ voluntary’ enrolment 
by arbitrary compulsion of this kind? If these enemy 
aliens are to be compelled to work, it would surely be 
better to drop the somewhat undignified and unworthy 
pretence that they are “ volunteering.” 


, 


* * sk 


The Irish Tillage Scheme has so far met with a success 
as unexpected as it is pleasing. ‘* Phenomenal” is the 
word employed by Mr. T. W. Russell. As head of the 
Department of Agriculture, Mr. Russell may be inclined 
to exaggerate results; but it does seem certain that 
the movement for the increase of agriculture has been 
happily inaugurated over the greater part of Ireland. 
The scheme was considerably improved under public 
criticism after it was first launched by the Department, 
Mr. Duke intervened to befriend Sir Horace Plunkett's 
co-operative societies (which had been pointedly ignored 
in the original scheme); also many of the recommen- 
dations of the Irish Party, though not all, were adopted. 
Of the 82 Irish counties, only 5 have been indifferent 
to the orders of the Department. But there have been 
individual recalcitrants all over the country, and the 
Department will not hesitate to act in their regard. 
Where no increase of 10 per cent. in tillage has been 
made, and no valid excuse is forthcoming, the Depart- 
ment may enter on the land in question and let in con- 
acre. This they threaten to do in a number of cases 
this week. It is not yet possible to say whether there 
is any justification for the fear of the landlord and 
grazing classes that the conacre (i.¢., temporary) lettings 
will provide the basis of a new land agitation. One 
hopes that the unpopular extension of “ national 


service” to Ireland will not interfere with the smooth 
working of the scheme. 
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BAGDAD AND AFTER 


AGDAD is the fourth largest city in the 
Ottoman Empire, only Constantinople, Damas- 


cus, and Smyrna exceeding it. Itis, as it has 
been for over eleven centuries, the commercial capital of 
Mesopotamia, situated at the intersection of the most 
important trade-routes in the Middle East. It has a 
unique prestige all over the Arab world as the capital of 
the great Arab empire created and ruled by the Abbas- 
sid Caliphs. It is the centre of a highly cultivated 
alluvial district, which remains populous and rich, in 
spite of the poverty and depopulation which have over- 
taken Mesopotamia generally under the blight of 
Turkish rule. Lastly, it has developed a new importance 
within the last quarter of a century as the objective of 
the Bagdad Railway and the seat of a growing trade 
with Europe. 

When Turkey came into the war, Bagdad must have 
been early marked out for a possible Anglo-Indian attack. 
It is 400 miles up the Tigris from Basra, but there is good 
water communication all the way for suitably con- 
structed river boats. On the other hand, the communi- 
cations with distant Syria and still more distant Con- 
stantinople left nearly everything to be desired. The 
Bagdad railway was designed to run vid Mosul, the 
main Turkish military base on the Upper Tigris. But 
the strip between Mosul and Bagdad and the strip 
from Mosul westward to North Syria were both largely 
unbuilt when the war began ; and so far as we know the 
unbuilt portions of them still total between 200 and 300 
miles. Our advantage in communications enabled us 
to conquer early the fertile Shatt-el-Arab, and made 
the Townshend advances up Mesopotamia possible. 
The reason why we eventually came to grief was that 
we had neglected developing that advantage. The river 
was there, but we had not collected a sufficiency of 
river-craft. Nor had Basra been adapted for its new 
réle as a great port of transhipment from sea-going to 
river-going vessels. Consequently, the number of 
troops that we were able to supply and support on the 
actual fighting-front was inferior to the number which 
the Turks, using the Bagdad district as their immediate 
base, were able to pit against us. During their tem- 
porarily recovered superiority they succeeded in en- 
circling and eventually recapturing Kut, and in estab- 
lishing themselves below it on a strong, narrow position 
almost impossible to capture by frontal attack. 

The blow which was inflicted at Kut on our prestige 
throughout the East compelled us to try again. Success 
was only possible in one way—by patient work on our 
communications. After General Maude succeeded to 
the command, this was undertaken. Indian labour 
was imported on a large scale; and by dredging, em- 
banking, and wharf-building Basra was converted into a 
satisfactory port. Enough river-craft were collected, 
and organised into a highly efficient service. Extensive 
railways were built, both to supplement the river- 
service and to enable the impregnable Turkish front 
below Kut to be turned. These preparations enabled 
General Maude, when the time came, to bring to bear 
very superior forces. He used them well; the Turks 
hung on to their positions too long; and in the end a 


brilliant pursuit annihilated the enemy’s Kut army. 
We say “ annihilated,”” because, so far as we know the 
figures, it would seem that almost the whole Kut force 
was accounted for, and that most of the Turks who tried 
to stop us later at the Diala position were reserves 
hurried up either from the local base at Bagdad or from 
the main military depét at Mosul. Whichever they 
were, they have been thoroughly beaten in their turn, 
and General Maude, by another rapid pursuit, has pushed 
far enough upstream above Bagdad to control the 
important dams which, if the Turks had retained them, 
could have been used to flood Bagdad when the melting 
of the Kurdistan snows swells the Tigris. 

The river-route from Basra to Bagdad is about double 
the distance of that from Basra to Kut, owing to the 
zigzag windings of the stream in the Kut-Bagdad 
section. This fact will probably put some limits to our 
further advance, unless and until General Baratov’s 
Russian army in Persia joins us. The Turkish army 
opposed to it is now beating a hasty retreat, but less, it 
would seem, owing to any Russian superiority than to 
the threat which the fall of Bagdad constitutes for its 
communications. It is retiring towards Mosul, and the 
more they approach that base, the more the Turks will 
recover the advantage of operating on internal lines. We 
have only to recall the obstinacy with which they rallied 
last year in Armenia after each of the three Russian 
victories at Erzerum, Trebizond and Erzingan, in order 
to be on our guard against over-sanguine conclusions 
as to the collapse of Ottoman resistance in Middle Asia. 
But. the strain on Enver Pasha’s resources is steadily 
and rapidly growing. He may before long begin to 
regret the detachment of the Turkish divisions which 
were conspicuous last autumn in Rumania and Galicia, 
and which still, for all we know, hold portions of the 
enemy line on those European fronts. 

The fall of Bagdad strikes the German imagination 
chiefly as a blow to the Berlin-Bagdad conception. It 
will strike that of the Ottomans themselves as lopping 
off the Mesopotamian end of their empire, which they 
had set their i:earts on linking up. But so far as the 
Bagdad railway was to provide a land-route to 
the Persian Gulf, it had already been defeated by 
our occupation of the Shatt-el-Arab and the great 
defensive triangle Basra-Kut-Nasriyah; while so far 
as its object was to weld Asia Minor and Syria into a 
systematised Turco-German military area, that object 
is still attained. The latter has, indeed, been greatly 
developed and strengthened during the war by the 
construction of a new network of railways in and 
round Palestine; and it is here rather than in Meso- 
potamia that a future war (if peace were now made on 
the footing of status quo) would see the chief military 
threat to our Eastern Empire. The most critical line 
is the Hedjaz and not the Bagdad railway, and the 
critical point on it is Ma’an, whence a branch line is 
projected to Akabah (the Biblical Ezion-geber) at the 
head of the eastern arm of the Red Sea. It needs no 
flight of imagination to see that the establishment 
of a naval fortress and submarine base at Akabah 
would go far to make the Red Sea impassable for 
British steamers in war-time, and to sever the 
“spinal cord”’ of our Empire before ever any land 
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operations had succeeded against Suez. Moreover, 
the character of operations against Suez itself will have 
been revolutionised by the new Palestinian railway 
system, should this remain in enemy hands. If these 
railways had existed (as fortunately they did not) in 
December-January, 1914-15, when the Turco-German 
command still had men enough for an Egyptian offen- 
sive, something very different could have been organised 
from the small attack which Sir John Maxwell repulsed. 
Even that attack, it must be remembered, carried 
Turkish troops to the canal and Turkish pontoons 
across it. 

Whatever terms of peace we may want elsewhere, 
it is evident that in the case of these approaches to the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea the British Empire will 
have to seek certain annexations for very cogent strategi- 
cal reasons. In the pre-war days and under pre-war 
conditions we were as loth as anybody to see Great 
Britain take on the burden of new territories. Viscount 
Grey’s dictum to that effect will be generally remem- 
bered and was almost universally endorsed. But the 
war has thrown a great deal into the melting-pot; it 
has revealed new dangers and new needs for meeting 
them. When peace comes and the world passes from 
the melting-pot into the moulds of a new territorial 
order, it is imperative that the Empire’s statesmen 
should visualise its permanent needs as they will shape 
themselves under the new conditions, and not as they 
did formerly shape themselves under conditions which 
many of us may regret, but none of us can possibly 
restore. 


A PROTECTIONIST INDIA 


E “Tariff Reformers” in this country have 

had so hard a fight during the past decade, 

with nearly all the statistics running against 
them, that we ought not to be surprised at their 
snatching at every possible chance, and acclaiming 
every fiscal change as a victory. Yet those among 
them who have any larger vision than that of merely 
flouting the Free Traders—those, at any rate, who 
combine with their Protectionism the idea of a British 
Empire consolidated by fiscal preferences—must have 
felt a little uncomfortable at the present official recog- 
nition of a Protectionist India. So long as we could 
impose on India the Free Trade policy which our 
Tariff Reformers have outgrown, it was possible for 
them to indulge in schemes that promised to secure 
for our manufacturers some net advantages in the 
markets of the Empire, taken as a whole. But once 
British India is launched on a policy of fiscal Protection 
for its own manufacturers, the airy balance-sheet of 
* Imperial Preference ’’ is, for the British manufacturer, 
undone. India is the largest single customer of the 
United Kingdom, taking from us, almost entirely, 
manufactured articles. If a Protective Tariff is to 
be put on by India against ourselves, the calculated 
lowering, taken as a whole, of the tariff wall against 
British imports to the British Dominions is converted 
into a positive rise. 

With regard to the question ‘immediately at issue, 
public opinion (which did not want a political crisis) 
was, we believe, secretly glad to be persuaded that 
Lancashire had exaggerated its woes and its grievance. 
The great industry of cotton-weaving, which has 





latterly been growing fast, to the substantial profit 
of the millowners, cannot be shown to be likely to be 
very seriously affected by the addition of a new duty 
on imports into India of 4 per cent. Lancashire cotton 
cloths have surmounted much more substantial fiscal 
impediments elsewhere. The particular grievance of 
this new duty, unlike that hitherto existing, being 
unaccompanied by a countervailing excise duty, cannot 
possibly affect more than a tiny fraction of Lancashire's 
export trade—Mr. Austen Chamberlain is advised that it is 
only 2 per cent.—even if it results in diminution at 
all, which (as the new duty is to bring in revenue) 
is evidently not expected. 

Over the main range of cotton goods there is no 
effective competition between the mills of Lancashire 
and those of Bombay. In “coloured cottons” and 
printed piece goods, as for “flags, handkerchiefs, 
and shawls,” it is not even suggested that the trade 
will be affected. In “ grey cloth,” India wins in the 
coarser counts (“under 20’s”’), and Lancashire in 
the finer counts (“over 30’s”’). There is a narrow 
zone between these two limits in which the new Pro- 
tective Duty may conceivably turn the scale in favour 
of the Indian mills, at the cost of the Indian consumer 
having to pay a higher price, not for this small part 
of the imports only, but for all kinds of cotton goods. 
Lancashire may lose a tiny fraction of its trade, and 
the Indian consumer will be mulcted of some of his 
scanty earnings, for the sake of putting a million a 
year into the Indian Exchequer (to be transferred as 
a gift to the British Exchequer); and incidentally 
many thousands a year additional profit into the 
pockets of the very flourishing Indian millowners. 
It is not clear that there will even be a hypothetical 
“marginal mill’ thereby saved from bankruptcy. 

Some interesting facts have come into focus in the 
course of the brief controversy. It is, for instance, 
curious that on cotton manufactures alone is there, in 
India, any countervailing excise duty at all. The Indian 
custom-houses levy a general duty of 7} per cent. on 
imports (except coal, machinery, raw cotton and yarn, 
wood pulp, raw wool and railway materials), a duty 
which to this extent “ protects ” the Indian manufac- 
turer in clothing and boots, woollens, linen, indiarubber 
wares of all sorts, stationery, soap, paper, earthenware 
and glass, leather goods, and the thousand and one 
manufactured articles that are shipped to India. Yet 
Lancashire alone has been powerful and _ persistent 
enough to insist on our compelling the Indian Govern- 
ment, in the teeth of the strongest Indian opposition, 
maintained for a whole generation, to impose a counter- 
vailing excise duty—not, as a matter of principle, on 
every Indian manufacture as it raises its head, but only 
on that particular one in which a specially powerful 
British industry was concerned. 

Another interesting fact is that there is here no 
question of protecting the village industry, which still 
— a large proportion of the cotton goods used in 
ndia. Along with other Indian manufacturers (except 
the proprietors of cotton mills) the hand-loom weaver 
enjoys the trifling protection of the import duty without 
being subjected to any excise duty. He has been 
struggling against the rapidly growing Indian factory 
industry. Now this factory industry is to receive a new 
concession in the shape of fiscal protection against Lan- 
cashire, which is expected to make it develop still more 
rapidly. It is a strange kind of Indian Protection which 
fosters the Bombay cotton mills against the village hand- 
looms. We suspect that the patriotic Indian, like the 
British official, shares with Thiers the wish to “ see the 
tall chimneys smoke.” 

What is, however, the most important feature of the 
controversy is that we have now officially recognised, for 
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the first time, that Indian fiscal policy must be directed 
by the weight of Indian opinion, even if this involves a 
course inconvenient or injurious to the British manu- 
facturer. Now, there is no doubt that all India which 
has any opinion at all, irrespective of colour or position, 
from the most extreme Nationalist student or wandering 
preacher up to the Lieutenant-Governors of the Pro- 
vinces and the honourable members of the Viceroy’s 
Council, is overwhelmingly Protectionist. They all 
resent what they consider the continual “drain” in- 
volved in the purchase of European imports; and the 
Indians, at any rate, are not consoled—they are, indeed, 
further annoyed—by the consequent export of Indian 
foodstuffs and raw materials. For a whole generation 
practically every Indian writer and orator has claimed 
for his country the benefit of the “ infant industry ” 
argument. They would, if they had had their way, have 
protected the nascent Bombay cotton mills, which have, 
without this aid, grown to such elephantine size. It is 
especially against the United ecion that fiscal pro- 
tection isdemanded. What position against this demand 
can be taken up by those who wish to see India even- 
tually sitquaned, and in the meantime governed not 
only for the benefit but actually according to the desires 
of the Indians themselves ? 

We believe that the Indian Government, far from 
maintaining an Olympian aloofness from industry, 
should throw its whole weight, and use its utmost 
ingenuity, in favour of the development of Indian 
manufactures as well as Indian agriculture. There 
should be, in India, no Whig nonsense about laissez 
faire. But this is not to say that the Indian Government 
ought to adopt every crude expedient of the untutored 
Protectionist. The Government is responsible to India 
for putting brains into the problem; and for achieving 
what India wants in the best possible way. We see, 
for instance, no reason for protecting Bombay cotton 
mills rather than the village band-loom weaver, or 
cotton at all in preference to wool. There is more to 
he said for maintaining and developing the handicrafts- 
man in brass, and the potter with his wheel, against 
the products of the grimy factories of Walsall and 
Stoke-upon-Trent. But the characteristic mistake of 
Free Traders and Protectionists alike is to assume 
that, not only the best, but actually the only alternative 
to “Free Trade” is a Protective Tariff. We should 
prefer to put before the Indians, for their consideration 
and discussion, quite a different policy, which might 
equally be called that of Protection for Native Industries, 
but which would, we believe, achieve that end in a safer 
and a less burdensome way than by levying Customs 
duties. Government provision of improved hand-looms, 
and the latest improvements in the tools for other 
handicrafts; Government provision, if need be, of 
the best and cheapest raw materials and components 
for every native industry; Government provision of 
technical education, and (by scholarships) actually 
of trained artisans; Government organisation of 
banking and credit, so that capital for the small man 
should be accessible and cheap—the whole worked 
principally through a minutely subdivided Local Govern- 
ment centring on the village, and through the Co- 
operative Credit Society—this kind of “ Protection,” 
not a Customs Tariff (which affords no protection 
against the Bombay factory), is what is required to 
maintain, for the Indian villagers, their “ place in the 
sun.” The guaranteed Government orders and virtual 
subsidies accorded to the great Tata Steelworks— 


which do not tend to raise prices, and therefore impose 
no tax on the consumer—afford a safer and a sounder 
method for developing 

on a large scale th 
virtually the raw material of other industries. 


Indian manufacturing industry 
an a tariff on what (like coal) is 
But 





one thing is clear. We must no longer pretend that 
our duty to the starving ryot compels us to impose 
“Free Trade” on India. 


POSTERS 


ONDON has been a quieter town during the past 
week. She has lain, as it were, under a Sabbath 
silence. Her streets have no longer the same 

restless voices. One is puzzled by a certain foreignness 
in the air as one would feel, one imagines, in some Moorish 
town with silent housefronts. The posters of the news- 
papers, now forbidden by law, had played a larger part 
in our daily lives than we had guessed. They had made 
every hour seem an hour of genius. No day was so dull 
that it had not an event worthy of being heralded in big, 
black letters. The Star, we are told, once issued a poster : 
“Nothing Stirring To-Day.” But this was an apostasy 
from the journalistic faith, which is a faith in the immense 
significance of events. The journalist who has not a big 
battle to announce will compensate his readers with a big 
strawberry. The death of an emperor and the death of a 
monkey at the Zoo are equally subjects made to his hand. 
The discovery of the origin of life or of the South Pole, the 
divorce of a musical comedy actress, the bankruptcy of the 
bald and toothy son of a peer, a widening or narrowing of 
women’s skirts, a marriage, a bequest, a broken leg, a sermon 
against toy-dogs, or a horse-race—there is no event that 
may not find itself thrust into sudden predominance as the 
sensation of the moment. The Observer recalls the fact 
that on one occasion, when Sir Edwin Cornwall in the course 
of an official visit to France found himself obliged to kiss 
one of those young ladies who present bouquets at public 
functions, an evening paper brought out a bill: “ Sir 
Edwin Cornwall’s Kiss: Special Description.” Truly, the 
journalists make us live in a whirl of events. It is their 
purpose to keep the hours dancing, like creatures bitten 
by the tarantula. The result was, perhaps, almost too 
exciting until the disappearance of the posters. We had 
begun to look for the stimulus of a new sensation with every 
fresh edition of the afternoon papers. We were like men 
continually reviving ourselves with whiskies throughout the 
day. People learn to depend on such things for the sense 
of being fully alive. Without them they collapse into a 
dull emptiness, a spiritless craving. We had learned in 
the same way to depend on a succession of newsbills to 
keep our vitality from flagging before evening. We ex- 
pected, as in a sensational play, that no long interval should 
be allowed to pass without our being thrilled with rapture 
or terror, or at least without our being amused. Naturally, 
we loved best of all the poster of victory whether for our 
country or our cause. The sinking of the German Navy 
would make a good subject for a poster even on a day on 
which a night club had been raided by the police. Even 
the capture of Bagdad would struggle with some hope of 
success for a place on the bill, though the unseen hand might 
that very morning have permitted an ex-German piano- 
seller to take a walk in the City. But the journalist is in 
the rare and happy position of a man who, if he cannot crow 
over a victory, can crow over a defeat. Wellington is said 
to have observed that the next worst thing to a defeat was 
a victory. From the journalistic point of view—we mean, 
of course, as regards the invention of effective posters— 
the next best thing to a victory is a defeat. There is some- 
thing like the triumph of excitement in the announcement 
of a disaster. On a day on which a disaster is announced, 
the sales of papers, we fancy, reach their highest mark. The 
modern world resists the appeal of tragedy in the theatres, 
but it submits to the spell of tragic events. The posters 
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seemed to arrest the very life of the streets for an instant 
on the days on which they announced the drowning of Lord 
Kitchener and the sinking of the Lusitania. 

The success of a poster lies in thus making one pause in 
one’s walk or talk or thoughts. The poster that compels 
a man to break off a conversation in order to comment on 
it has achieved its object. This may be done in a variety 
of ways. It may most readily be done by giving the 
public a fright or a laugh. We have seen more than one 
reference during the week to a historic poster in which 
the Star announced the capture of an oddly named place 
in West Africa on a hot day in the words: “98 in the 
Shade: Damot: Official.” We remember how one of the 
weekly papers with a vulgarish appeal put the question 
from posters at every bookstall: “Why Do Girls Bob 
when Bathing? ”’—a fatuity sure of success with its special 
public. The Morning Advertiser used to aim at the most 
marvellous freaks of alliteration in posters. In those 
days it would have announced such an event as the fall of 
Bagdad in words something like: ‘* Brave British Burst 
Into Bagdad: Terrified Turks Trot Towards Trebizond.” 
One was astonished by the novelty of these posters for 
a time, but one soon grew weary of a repetition of one 
kind of freakishness; and so the bills became ineffective. 
Naturally enough, since the beginning of the war there 
has been little humour in the newspaper bills. For one 
thing, the public is hungry for events that scarcely lend 
them to such treatment. For another, in the absence 
of events, the note of alarm is infinitely more impressive 
than the note of humour. Journalism is apparently the 
only walk of life in which it is possible to cry ‘‘ Wolf!” 
all the time without reducing one’s neighbours to con- 
temptuous indifference. Never, we imagine, has such a 
campaign of alarmism been carried on by means of news- 
paper placards as we have seen in this country during the 
present war. Every day has produced a fresh terror. 
Posters have been employed not as contents-bills—their 
traditional use—but as what may be called tabloid leading 
articles. They have put in a shrieking phrase what the 
leader-writer has expanded into three shrieking paragraphs. 
They have become a means of political propaganda, and a 
most deadly means. The public lives largely by catch- 
words rather than by logical processes of thought, and the 
usefulness of the poster as a disseminator of catchwords is 
obvious. We have seen how political posters in recent 
years have influenced both Parliamentary and municipal 
elections. Londoners turned against the Progressives on 
the County Council some years ago partly because their 
imaginations were affected at every turn by a poster repre- 
senting a greedy Progressive saying: ‘‘ It’s Your Money 
We Want.” It was the perversion of a policy in a single 
sentence—a perversion such as all parties resort to during 
elections. And it was exactly the kind of perversion that 
goes home to a public which never forgets (and indeed, as 
regards a great part of it, never dares to forget) its pocket 
for long at a time. The man who invents a good elec- 
tioneering poster is worth a birthday honour to any party. 
It is almost easier for a politician to fight the Press than 
to fight the posters. The Unionists made a great mistake 
at the last two General Elections in retorting to the Free 
Trade posters with a foolish picture of the Dollar Dictator— 
Mr. Redmond—performing a war-dance on the Union Jack. 
In the first place, it did not, as people say, carry convic- 
tion. In the second place, it did not come home to men’s 
business and bosoms like the picture of the big and the 
little loaf or the picture (intended to symbolise the selfish- 
ness of the landed interests) of the little coroneted peer 
with the screwed-up face exclaiming: ‘‘ What! Tax My 
Land!” We observe in certain quarters just now a 
revival of the demand for a law forbidding propa- 





ganda by poster at election times. There is some- 
thing to be said for the demand on the ground that a 
deluge of posters means a deluge of expense. But we 
fancy it is the fear of the catchwords of the other side rather 
than of the expenditure involved that makes various 
politicians anxious for the end of the poster. An election 
poster may in too many cases be described as infinite 
falsehood in a little room. 

Newspaper posters, we fear, have almost been more 
effective than the newspapers themselves during the present 
war in influencing public opinion. Public opinion is a 
matter of atmosphere as much as of intelligence, and a 
great newspaper organisation scattering tens of thousands 
of posters all over the country has an unparalleled power 
of creating the atmosphere it desires. The suggestions of a 
poster are made not modestly but in capital letters. They 
are shouted at you in such a way as to affect the nerves 
if not the intelligence of many people. There are two ways 
of destroying the reputation of a man or a government. 
One is to conduct your attack in a bellow: the other is 
to conduct your attack in a whisper. The third method cf 
stating your case in an ordinary voice—or in ordinary 
type—will appeal only to reasonable men, and therefore 
involves considerable risks of failure. The method of the 
poster is the method of the bellow. It is impossible not to 
be aware of it. Even a drunken man can take in the sense 
of a poster. He can find more than a little satisfaction in 
repeating aloud to himself the Daily Mail legend : ‘‘ Wobble, 
Wobble, Wobble.” He enjoys the luxury of suspicion 
as he reads the line: ‘‘ Intern them ALL.” He reddens 
with the passion of indignation against the foes of national 
service as he studies the poster: ‘*‘ Funk-Holes in White- 
hall.” It is not in human nature to be indifferent to such 
appeals. One must either despise them—as, in the circum- 
stances of the war, one was justified in doing—or one 
must respond to them. The atmosphere of mistrust 
or alarm is of all atmospheres the easiest to create. Every 
statesman and every government commits a_ sufficient 
number of errors to lay themselves open to indictment as 
betrayers of the country’s best interests. A base Press 
finds, even in wartime, pleasure in driving home suspicion 
in the public mind with hammer-blows. There is a certain 
skill required in the process, however. It is a mistake to 
issue a poster such as ‘*‘Wanted, Twenty Ropes! ” if 
one wishes to be taken seriously. Such an exaggeration 
becomes comic. There must be a certain sincerity of 
malice in a hostile poster to make it effective. The Evening 
News posters, whether as regards aliens or the statesmen it 
describes as the Old Gang, would not have been nearly 
so forcible unless they had been dictated by geniune ill- 
nature or genuine alarm. They were, it seems to us, honest 
expressions of bad blood. That they produced a considerable 
effect cannot unfortunately be doubted. They have— 
temporarily, it is to be hoped—injured the national life of 
England. They have done much to multiply suspicion, 
with the result that people who are suspicious of nothing 
else are suspicious at least of the suspicion-mongers. We 
heard it maintained the other day that Mr. Asquith’s Govern- 
ment fell a victim not to the assaults of argument but to 
the assaults of the posters. It is, perhaps, fortunate for the 
present Government that the paper shortage necessitates 
the stoppage of so powerful an engine of suspicion. We 
have no desire to see them subjected to bombardment by 
poster while engaged on the work of winning the war. 
Poster-writing at its worst is simply journalism in a bad 
temper. We do not like the mood. We trust that, when 


posters are revived again after the war, they will return to 
their old decent duty of announcing the contents of the 
newspapers instead of adding to the base currency of political 
catchwords, 
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THE DISABLED SOLDIER 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


MONG the many social problems which are now 
A perplexing our administrators, not the least 
troublesome is that of the provision to be 
made for the man who is discharged from the Army or 
Navy in a permanently disabled condition. His most 
obvious need is a pension, and now that we are approach- 
ing the end of the third year of war, the organisation of a 
reasonably efficient pension system seems, after much 
delay, and several false starts, at last gradually getting 
accomplished. We have now a Pensions Minister, aided 
by a representative Statutory Committee ; a compre- 
hensive and fairly liberal scale, for which the Treasury 
finds the funds; and a network of Local Committees, 
on which the Local Trade Unions and women’s industrial 
organisations are represented in a more genuine manner 
than has ever before been permitted. The Local 
Committee can, if it chooses, do a great deal more than 
the regulations prescribe in the way of friendly care in 
helping the disabled man over his difficulties. 

But the disabled soldier needs from the State, and the 
community has gladly undertaken to provide him with, 
much more than the necessarily meagre pension that 
public opinion has with so much difficulty extracted 
from the Treasury. Parliament has authorised the 
provision for him of the appropriate medical treatment, 
of any necessary vocational training, and finally of every 
possible opportunity of getting suitable employment at 
wages. It is over these questions, much more even than 
over the pension, that the administrative difficulties 
have arisen, without any solution having yet been 
found. 

The most urgent and in some respects the most acute 
of these problems is that of medical treatment. The 
War Office provision for the men disabled at the Front 
has now become excellent, and so long as they remain 
in the Army they are adequately provided for in the array 
of temporary hospitals of all sorts, in all parts of the 
Kingdom, which, with the aid of a vast amount of 
voluntary help, the War Office now maintains. After a 
time, however, the disabled man is discharged from 
the Army, and the War Office washes its hands of him. 
On an average, something like a hundred men a day are 
thus turned loose on the world, with all sorts of disable- 
ment, scattering, with their railway passes, all over the 
United Kingdom—usually returning, in fact, to their 
former homes in city or hamlet. Down to the present 
no definite and systematic provision has been made for 
the medical treatment which Parliament authorised for 
them, and which is in many cases indispensable if they 
are to be enabled to resume productive work and escape 
lives of indigent invalidism. 

It seems curious, now that we are face to face with 
the problem, that no one appears to have seen the need 
for any medical advice. The Statutory Committee, on 
which Parliament has definitely placed the duty of 
organising the medical care, contains no medical 
member and has appointed, so far as is known, no 
medical officer. The 800 Local Committees likewise 
include no medical members, and have no medical 
officers. The Pensions Minister has, as yet, no medical 
officer on his exiguous staff. It appears to have been 
taken for granted that, when the man was discharged, 
his wounds were healed. He might be armless or leg- 
less, or even blinded, but he could be regarded as a man 
in health ; subject, indeed, to occasional illness like the 
rest of us, but needing no other medical provision than is 
afforded for the citizen at large. Now the perplexed 


administrators are coming to realise that when the War 
Office discharges a disabled soldier, whose wounds may 


be healed, he is usually very far from the condition in 
which he needs no more medical care than the average 
citizen. He is often suffering from tuberculosis; his 
heart may be affected ; he may have all sorts of nerve 
troubles ; he may be crippled with rheumatism or suffer- 
ing from venereal disease. If he has been wounded, 
his wound will in some cases reopen; pieces of bone 
may come away at intervals for years. Quite apart 
from any loss of an arm or a leg, or of injury to sight 
or hearing, the soldier whom the War Office has dis- 
charged as unfit for service must be regarded, from the 
standpoint of any sickness insurance organisation, as a 
specially “‘ bad life’ ; and the Approved Societies under 
the National Insurance Act are revolting against their 
funds being saddled with liability for his Sickness 
Benefit. 

The first idea of the Government Departments was to 
get the Insurance Committees to provide for the medical 
attendance of the disabled soldiers as if they had all 
been “insured persons.’ With a naive ignorance it 
was assumed that all that was wanted was the service 
of the general practitioner on the panel, in town or 
country! Fortunately, the Insurance Commissioners, 
as we understand, have refused to complicate their own 
quarrels with the doctors by taking on such a task, 
which would have been, in the main, asham. What the 
disabled soldier requires is, in the vast majority of cases, 
something beyond the capacity of the average panel 
practitioner. He will probably need the surgical expert 
or the heart specialist ; his case may call for institu- 
tional treatment of a special kind; he may require 
appliances appropriate to his mutilation. He _ will 
seldom realise for himself exactly what his need is, 
nor can this be divined by the lay committee or the 
philanthropic lady who may visit him. Yet the 
whole difference between the possibility of restoring 
him to some degree of productive efficiency and leaving 
him to decline into a helpless invalid, vegetating on his 
pittance of a pension, will depend upon his disablement 
being dealt with by the most competent expert whom 
we can make available, and on his being provided with 
the particular specialist treatment (which must fre- 
quently be institutional) that will restore him to effi- 
ciency. At present we have got no further than begging 
the War Office to retain in its military hospitals for a few 
months any men who obviously need the treatment 
that these hospitals can supply, but who would other- 
wise be summarily discharged from the Army. The 
Army Council has now also agreed that such military 
hospitals as may remain in existence may, if they like, 
re-admit ex-soldiers for the treatment of ailments that 
have been caused by the war, within a period of seven 
years. The comparatively few blinded men are being 
provided for in special training institutions. For the 
tuberculous and the dysenteric it is hoped that the 
County and the Local Health Authority will provide ; 
and presumably now also those suffering from venereal 
disease. For all the rest, so far as the public can learn, 
nothing in the way of medical care has yet been generally 
provided. : 

What is required is a systematic organisation of 
responsible medical advice as to the requirements of 
each case, and as to the opportunities practically avail- 
able for its treatment; and then such a development 
of the provision for specialist treatment as will suffice 
for all the cases. We suggest that the only practicable 
means of everywhere ensuring this responsible medical 
advice is for the Local Committee to make use of the 
whole medical staffs of the County and the Local Health 
Authority. We should like to see it made a rule for 
every disabled man coming to reside within the district 
to be immediately notified, as a matter of course, by 
the Clerk of the local War Pensions Committee to the 
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Chief Medical Officer of the County or Borough. It 
should be the duty of that officer to arrange for an early 
interview with the man, and to make or get made— 
either by one of the doctors on his own staff or by the 
most suitable local practitioner—a preliminary report 
upon his condition and his apparent medical needs, the 
report supplying suggestions as to the treatment or 
appliances required, and the best way in which the man 
could practically get the medical advice and attendance, 
treatment and appliances that would give him the 
greatest chance of productive efficiency. The Local 
Committee should then arrange, according to the regula- 
tions of the Pensions Minister, and at the expense of the 
funds which he asks Parliament to vote, for the man to 
be provided with whatever medical attendance and 
treatment appropriate to his need is available within 
the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, the Pensions 
Minister cannot yet bring himself to insist that the 
Local Committees shall be provided, as a matter of 
course, with a responsible medical opinion on each 
case in this or any other way; nor can he induce the 
Cabinet to decide on providing the highly specialised 
and quite exceptional institutions required. 

They order this matter better in France. The very 
interesting report (now at last obtainable by, but 
even now not actually presented to Parliament) which 
Sir Henry Norman, M.P., prepared for Mr. Lloyd 
George, when the latter was Secretary of State 
for War, describes in vivid detail the array of in- 
stitutions of ‘‘ re-education,’”’ in which the disabled 
French soldier is mended up and fitted for civilian work. 
There are “ Centres of Physiotherapy,” in which every 
conceivable remedial treatment by mechanical appli- 
ances, by electric and whirlpool baths, by radium, by 
gymnastics, and what not, is utilised. Then there are 
“Centres of Surgical Equipment,” in which ingenious 
and elaborate “strong and elegant appliances, most 
appropriate to their mutilations and to their future life,”’ 
are fitted to every crippled man at the expense of the 
State. Finally, there are the “‘ Schools of Re-educa- 
tion,” for boarders as well as day pupils, in which the 
partially disabled men are trained as draughtsmen, 
clerks, bookkeepers, leatherworkers, shoemakers, tailors, 
mechanics, cabinet-makers, furriers, hairdressers and 
telegraphists. What strikes the English observer is 
the way in which, throughout the whole of this work 
from start to finish, what has been done is to select the 
most accomplished scientific expert in each branch, and 
to entrust him with the organisation and direction of 
the several institutions, instead of depending on the 
collective wisdom of a committee of male and female 
amateurs and philanthropists. 

We hope that Mr. Barnes will see to it that the British 
disabled man is not left to the tender mercies of the 
kindly philanthropist, to the unaided wisdom of the lay 
committee, or even to the resources of the ordinary 
general practitioner, whose standard of what is reason- 
able for the discharged soldier has been set by our 
— neglect in former wars, and whose acquaintance 
with the possibilities of modern recuperative surgery 
is often of the slightest. A responsible expert opinion 
as to the medical needs of each disabled man ought to 
be invariably insisted on. 


THE IDEAL ANTISEPTIC 


IVEN that a disease is due to a living parasite 
(5 which has invaded the body, and given the 
existence of a drug which will kill the parasite, 

the problem of therapeutics would seem to be solved. 
And 50 it is, in certain cases, where the parasite lies merely 


in the skin, perhaps, and can be energetically tackled 
at short range. But in other cases, disappointment is 
inevitable. For instance, there may be tubercle bacilli in 
the lungs, and in drugs like creosote and guiacol we 
have antiseptic principles which are known to be excreted 
by the lungs. Let them be swallowed, and in due course 
the antiseptics will pervade the lungs and kill the 
invaders. But this does not happen. Or the blood itself 
may contain the microbes of septicemia or blood- 
poisoning. Alcohol is a powerful antiseptic, which 
readily enters the blood. Let it be administered and 
the invaders will be killed. But again this does not 
happen. 

The reason for these notorious failures, maintained 
after decades of effort, is well known, and has caused 
surgeons, led by Lister himself, to reduce the use of 
antiseptics and substitute the “ aseptic’? method as 
far as possible. Parasitic disease is war between living 
species—the parasite and the host. Our typical anti- 
septics are poisons to living cells in general. Entering the 
body, they kill or maim at random. In some instances 
they do more harm to the invader than to the defence ; 
in other instances they do less, in others they do equal 
harm to both sides. The master of this study was 
Metchnikoff, whose great book on immunity will always 
be a classic. His work as a zoologist led him to discover 
the functions of those white cells of the blood which he 
called phagocytes, because of their power of eating 
hostile cells, such as those of disease. Some time ago 
I discussed the phagocytes here, under the title of 
‘“* The Perfect Army,” and for our present purpose that 
article may be taken as read. The discovery of phagocy- 
tosis evidently opens a new field for research in pharma- 
cology, and especially for the study of antiseptics. We 
must learn the action of all our antiseptics upon the 
phagocytes. This study was initiated by Metchnikoff 
himself, with very valuable results, highly disconcerting 
to the clinicians of the last generations. The potent 
drugs upon which they relied, old and new, including not 
only alcohol, but even a true specific like quinine, were 
shown to prejudice phagocytosis more or less. We must 
beware of forming our conclusions too readily, however ; 
for the mobility of a phagocyte may be a quite distinct 
function from its production of immunity-substances, and 
the drug which depresses mobility may not necessarily be 
injuring the other function, which may be of higher 
value for defence. But, in general, the verdict of 
Metchnikoff and his disciples ran very strongly against 
the use of drugs then current among clinicians. 

But if the parasite be one kind of cell and the 
phagocyte another, we cannot doubt that the difference 
between them is wholly or in part chemical. Hence there 
must surely be, at least in theory, chemical agents which 
might spike the guns of the one cell and not of the other, 
or which, at least, would act much more markedly upon 
one than the other. The task for therapeutics is to find 
or make such agents, to replace the indiscriminate anti- 
septics presently at our disposal. Everyone now knows 
that Ehrlich, the great successor and rival of Metchni- 
koff, set himself this task, with wonderful but necessarily 
limited success. He did not attempt to find or make 
an antiseptic that should kill all the parasites which 
may invade and injure the human body. Such a task 
is hopeless, or nearly so, for these parasites are all 
chemically different from each other, as we cannot but 
believe, and the chance is small indeed of finding an 
antiseptic which shall be deadly to all parasites, animal 
and vegetable, and yet innocuous, or relatively so, to 
the animal cells of the human body. Instead of hunting 
for this almost incredible panacea, Ehrlich began b 
limiting himself to a particular kind of parasite, whic 
offered a more reasonable chance of success than any 
other. The parasite which he chose was animal, higher 
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in type, and therefore perhaps more vulnerable, than the 
more familiar vegetable parasites, and incapable of 
protecting itself by means of a stout envelope, which 
many of them can employ. The particular kinds of 
animal parasites called spirilla, and responsible, accord- 
ing to their species, for such diseases as syphilis, yaws 
and relapsing fever, were those against which Ehrlich 
set himself, and we all know that, by study of their 
affinity for certain dyes, he constructed at length the 
compound salvarsan, or arseno-benzol, in which the 
general protoplasmic poison arsenic is so combined 
with the fixative radicle of the dyes previously studied 
that the poison is taken, as if by magic, to the invaders, 
and absorbed by them, while the phagocytes and other 
cells of the invaded body are untouched. That, some- 
what too simply stated, was the achievement. 

But evidently such “ chemo-therapeutics,” as Ehrlich 
called it, was only a beginning. Further possibilities 
were demonstrated. When Ehrlich was in London, at the 
International Medical Congress of 1918, he told us 
that he hoped to be able to do much more, even within 
five years, though he warned us that the task of selec- 
tively killing vegetable parasites within the body, such 
as the bacilli of tuberculosis, for instance, was much 
more difficult than that which he had already achieved. 
In 1915 Ehrlich died, but he has been as good as his 
— already, and his work flourishes even Ceyend our 

opes. 

n the course of his study of another type of animal 
parasites, called trypanosomes, such as are responsible for 
sleeping sickness, Ehrlich had had constructed for him a 
compound which has a yellow colour, and a very specific 
action upon trypanosomes, and to which he accordingly 
gave the name of trypano-flavine. Recently this sub- 
stance and several dhe have been critically studied 
by Dr. Browning, a pupil of Ehrlich, and his fellow- 
workers, at the Middlesex Hospital, under the auspices 
of the Medical Research Committee of the National 
Insurance Commission. Let us take antiseptics, new 
and old, and compare their power against phagocytes 
on the one hand, and this or that parasite on the other. 
In a certain concentration the drug will affect the one, 
perhaps, while its action upon the other may begin 
only when it is twice as highly concentrated. Exact 
data of this kind should enable us to estimate the 
probable therapeutic usefulness of the various sub- 
stances under observation. The particular parasites 
chosen for study will be those which are at the present 
time of the most urgent importance—those which 
invade the wounds of war and delay healing, perhaps 
for months or years, despite the best efforts of con- 
ps gr surgery. Such wounds have furnished the 
chief surgical problem of the present war, from its 
earliest days, and nothing is more to be desired than 
the remedy for them. 

Various new antiseptics have been studied which are 
manifestly superior—judged by comparison of their 
action on phagocytes and the streptococci of wound- 
infection—to what we may call the classical antiseptics, 
such as carbolic acid and iodine. Some have one ad- 
vantage, some another. The weakness of concentration 
which avails for appreciable injury to the cocci will be a 
point of importance, suggesting that it may be thera- 
peutically —— to use the remedy in the strength 
which will be effective. Perhaps most important of all, 
if our theories are sound, is the length of interval be- 
tween the degree of concentration that hurts the parasites 
and the degree at which the phagocytes begin to be 
affected. In this respect trypano-flavine gives such 


notable results in the laboratory that the first half 
of its name, which suggests its value only against 
trypanosomes, may well 


e omitted, and we may now 





call it simply flavine. This substance injures certain 
of our commonest enemies in strength which must 
be increased actually hundreds of times before the 
defence is injured too. Of course the ideal antiseptic 
would be incapable of injuring the defence in any 
strength or any circumstances ; but the records of such 
a substance as flavine, compared with, say, carbolic acid, 
entitle it to a place which, by comparison, the surgeon 
can scarcely regard as much less than ideal. 

Clinical tests must be made, of course, to confirm 
the expectations aroused in the laboratory. Such tests 
have been made, with the expected results. In terms 
of hours, wounds that have been recalcitrant for months 
have begun to clear up, as had been hoped. But the 
construction of salvarsan and its successors for 
spirilla, and of such drugs as flavine for cocci, offers 
reasonable hope of vastly more. The chemistry of the 
revolting cancer cell certainly differs from that of the 
normal cell. It is on Ehrlich’s principles that we hope 
to find a spoke for the traitor’s wheels, such as will not 
injure the loyal cells of the body. Again, if we already 
have a drug which is—in high enough degree for un- 
precedented results—specific against the cocci of surgical 
inflammation, we may hope for some such drug, if not 
flavine itself, as the long-desired agent against another 
coccus which is the cause of pneumonia, the most deadly 
of all acute diseases, and which is called the pneumo- 
coccus. Finally there are the bacilli, headed by the 
deadliest of their number, the tubercle bacillus, against 
which so many indiscriminate antiseptics have been 
swallowed and inhaled in vain. 

Never was the prospect for the future of 
therapeutics so hopeful, either as to the extent 
of its conquests, or to the speed of their attain- 
ment. Our legislators and our charitable public must 
persistently be taught that money given for research 
yields results out of all proportion in these times. If ten 
or one per cent. of what is annually bequeathed to 
hospitals could be allotted for the gaining of new 
knowledge, just as a beggarly trifle from the Insurance 
Act is allotted for the Medical Research Committee, 
we should so much the sooner reach the happy day 
when we shall have far more hospitals than we need and 
when sanatoria for consumption will be superfluous. No 
endowments for research will create men like Metchni- 
koff and Ehrlich, but such endowments will enable us 
quickly to realise the potencies with which their saving 
genius has endowed us. LEns. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HERE are two theories as to the excisions in the 
Dardanelles Report. The first is that they 
are due to a nice regard for the feelings of our 

Allies. Against this theory it may be said that neither 
France nor Russia is spared in the Report. Russia, in 
particular, is credited or discredited with a powerful 
originating desire to see the enterprise begun, and a truly 
Russian idealistic enthusiasm for the scheme of it. Certainly 
one may regret that Heaven, in its infinite wisdom, did 
not so arrange the cosmic chronology that one Russian— 
Gogol—could have turned the affair into a play in the 
mood of The Inspector-General. The other theory 1s 
that the excisions are due to a nice regard for the feelings 
of those members of the present Government who were also 
members of the last Government. This theory may be true 
or untrue, but it accords marvellously with the look of the 
Report. As for the confident assertion that the Report was 
drafted by Lord Cromer himself, I feel obliged to reject it 
on stylistic grounds. It is almost impossible to believe that 
Lord Cromer’s later contributions to the Spectator and the 
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Dardanelles Report were written by the same hand. The 
hand that wrote the Report was younger, and, I conceive, 
surer and more highly skilled than that of Lord Cromer. 
The temper of the Report, for which no doubt Lord Cromer 
was chiefly responsible, is beyond praise; indeed, it is in- 
humanly judicial, and might have been set by the Chief 
Justice of Utopia. The construction of the literary work 
(for the Report is a literary work) and the mere writing 
are excellent. The best writing in it, however, is Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s sketch of Lord Kitchener in being. 
Compare this sketch with the body of the Report, and you 
see the difference between a very expert talent officially 
harnessed, and genius executing in free triumph a most 
difficult bravura piece. Mr. Churchill’s reputation has 
not of late been falling. Such a brain, whatever its defects, 
will not for ever be kept out of any field which it wishes 
to enter. 


The psychological fault of the Report is that, by reason 
of the writer’s inexperience in simplification, it overdraws 
the portraits of the three principal characters. No such 
characters do, did, or could exist on the plane of humanity. 
Gravely preoccupied though the reader must be with the 
ineffable tragedy of the Expedition, he is bound to be 
struck by the surpassing comedy of the situations in 
Whitehall that preceded it. The spectacle of the trinity in 
séance, Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener encouraging the 
bashful youngster Winston to overcome his natural diffidence 
and speak up, is at least as rich as the spectacle of Lord 
Fisher punctiliously observing the attitude of a subordinate 
tothe First Lord. After the exhibition of vile and unscrupul- 
ous rancour last Sunday in the basest of all Lord Northcliffe’s 
newspapers, one’s impulse is to say not a word in criticism 
of Lord Kitchener; but the conclusion is inescapable 
and must be faced, that Lord Kitchener’s secretive and 
tyrannic individuality counted enormously, if not pre- 
ponderantly, in the gigantic miscarriage. It reduced to 
a ritual every War Council debate on any subject as to 
which Lord Kitchener had made up his mind, and it probably 
accounts for the desuetude of the War Council. ad Lord 
Kitchener lived, and remained in popular idolatry, a similar 
state of affairs would no doubt have obtained to this day. 
A great man, he nevertheless illustrated in his person 
the outstanding weakness of the Superior Officer—a deep- 
seated arrogance, often ruthlessly displayed, towards the 
inferior officer. The resulting tradition, common to all 
armies and navies, works terribly against efficiency and 
stultifies innumerable brains. An extreme instance of 
this arrogance is shown in the following dialogue which 
recently occurred, and which I reproduce with exactness. 
General: “This work has not been done.” Colonel : 
“Pardon me, sir, the work has been done.” General: “I 
say the work has not been done.” Colonel: “ Pardon 
me, sir, I can bring you the proof that it has been done.” 
General: ‘“‘ You don’t seem to understand. If I say the 
work has not been done, it has not been done.” Silence— 
according to the rules of the Service! Many superior 
officers emphasise their arrogance with insulting verbal 
ornaments, which I may particularise—after the war. 


* x 


In the Wheeldon trial justice was done. But the methods 
of the prosecution have aroused much resentment. I mean 
not only resentment among the public at the use in this 
country of an extreme type of agent provocateur, but acute 
resentment among the legal profession at the general 
conduct of the case by the Attorney-General. As for the 
man “Gordon,” the reason for the refusal of the Crown 
to put him into the witness-box is perfectly well known 
to most journalists and politicians, but I do not propose 
to be the first journalist to publish it. Enough to say that 
the spenieg passages of any cross-examination of ‘‘ Gordon ”’ 
would have discredited the whole of his testimony. 


Sidelight on the great Voluntary National Service 
regulation :—A prosperous journalist in the South of 





England, with a wife and two daughters, went into the 
Army. He also went to the Front. He came back from 
the Front a physical wreck. The medical authorities 
quickly deckled that he would no longer be of any use 
to the Army, whereupon he was turned out of hospital 
and left to recover as best he could, of course at his own 
expense. He now walks with a crutch; but he is a handy 
man, and prepared to do anything. As a proof of his 
intelligence and resource I may note that when a doctor 
told him that country air was absolutely essential for 
the restoration of his nerves, he set out to walk, with his 
crutch and with two shillings in his pockets, from London 
to Birmingham. He safely arrived in Birmingham, having 
kept himself throughout the journey by odd jobs of various 
kinds. Within the last few days a friend tried to find 
him a situation worthy of his qualities. This friend was 
instantly met by the adamantine fact that no firm in the 
proscribed trades and vocations may now add to its staff 
any male between the ages of eighteen and sixty-one. 
Thus the once prosperous journalist, with a wife and two 
daughters dependent upon him, wrecked and ruined by his 
own patriotism, is forced, if he is to live, into the humiliations 
of the Labour Exchange, with a glorious chance of snatching 
twenty-five shillings a week out of the national machine. 
I wonder whether Mr. Neville Chamberlain, in framing 
his wonderful contrivance for the total destruction of 
industrial liberty, ever thought of such a case as I have 
truthfully described? And I wonder whether, if he did 
think of such a case, he deliberately decided that discharged 
soldiers from the Front deserved no better treatment than 
the ruck of us? SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—You state last week in your otherwise well-founded 
criticism of the American Constitution that by the Constitution 
** America’s participation in any peace-keeping League of 
Nations is made very difficult, if not impossible.” You ask how 
the Americar. Government can pledge itself in advance to make 
war “ when the declaration of war in every case as it arises rests 
with the Congress of the moment—a Congress whose decision 
nobody else can predict, nor is entitled in any way to bind before- 
hand?” What British or French Government would go to war, 
in fulfilment of previous understandings, without at the decisive 
hour coming before the Parliament or Chamber of the moment to 
demand endorsement ? And did not Lord Grey inform France 
that any warlike commitments were made subject to the will of 
Parliament, and on the eve of the conflict tell the Commons of 
the moment that they were free to decide for peace or war? A 
formal agreement to enter a League of Nations and use force 
when necessary would have to be ratified (what Cabinet would 
dare take the responsibility alone ?) by Chamber and Parliament 
as well as by Senate; Chambers and Parliaments mutate like 
Congresses, and would you regard America’s promise as to her 
future action, expressed through the Executive and ratified by 
Congress, as of less validity than the pledges of yourselves and of 
France ? The President would not desire, nor would American 
sentiment permit, the abandonment of our historic isolation for 
a “ disentangling alliance ” without the assent, not only of the 
Senate, as required by law, but also of the more popular House 
of Representatives—whether such consent can be obtained, even 
by Woodrow Wilson, is indeed most problematical—but you 
seem to believe that, having been given, our word would be of 
doubtful value, because its fulfilment technically rests with the 
legislative rather than the executive power. 

Is my country accustomed to break faith ? It is repeated here 
with painful iteration that the United States signed the Hague 
Convention guaranteeing the inviolability of neutrals, and when 
Belgium was invaded dishonoured her signature by doing nothing. 
The charge is wholly false. The American representative at The 
Hague appended a clause stating that his signature to the agree- 
ment in no way bound the United States to depart from its 
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policy of non-interference in European affairs. To sign a treaty, 
and then write a codicil implying that you take no responsibility 
for enforcing it, may be ineffective or ridiculous, but the signer 
should not be accused of dishonesty when he acts precisely as he 
said he would act. 

Either, in my view, this first true weltkrieg inaugurates a series 
of wars of peoples, each far greater than its predecessor, and 
civilisation on this planet will soon be extinct, or mankind must 
put a stop to all wars between Great Powers. War may be 
abolished (a faint hope perhaps, but let scoffers realise that it is 
the only hope) by an international league prepared to use force 
to protect nations against aggression, and so allay the universal 
fear that caused this war. And in all humility—for it becomes 
an American to remember that the glorious opportunity before 
his country is the fruit not of fine phrases or idealism but of 
geography—I believe no Peace League can succeed without the 
adherence of the United States, the one Great Power whose disin- 
terestedness in European affairs no country will dispute, whose 
motives no one will long suspect or misinterpret (whether or not 
we carry our armed neutrality to the point of sinking submarines 
and become a technical belligerent), and whose potential force is 
incalculable. The real obstacles on the road to international 
Utopia are too formidable to allow without a protest such an 
organ as yours to set up alongside them the bogy of American 
irresponsibility, if not untrustworthiness.—Yours, etc., 

67 Cheyne Walk, S.W. Joun Lioyp BALDERSTON. 

March 12th. 

[To criticise the American Constitution is not to question the 
responsibility or trustworthiness of the American people. We 
quite agree, of course, that in democratic countries Parliament 
must be consulted on so great an issue as that of peace or war. 
But if on August 4th, 1914, the Executive powers of the British 
Government had been hampered as President Wilson’s power is 
hampered there would probably have been fatal delay, in conse- 
quence of which Paris might have fallen. It is surely impossible 
to defend a system in which a tiny minority of members can by 
merely talking delay or even prevent action at the right moment. 
—Ep. N:S.] 


AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMaAn. 

Sir,—The article in your issue of March 3rd, 1917, on “A 
Rural Revolution,” is sufficient proof of the opening statement 
in that article that “‘ anything whatever may happen in war- 
time.” The advocates of the policy of endowing the farmers 
have acted since the outbreak of war on that assumption, and 
have seized the opportunity of pushing their nostrum, in the 
panic conditions created by the muddling of the Government, 
and the dog-in-the-manger policy pursued by the farmers, in 
reference to food production. They have secured guaranteed 
prices for six years, ostensibly in the interest of increased food 
production, but, as your article clearly demonstrates, what is 
' intended is to revolutionise permanently our agricultural system. 
The policy has no more to do with the present food production 
crisis than the Minority Report of the Departmental Committee 
on the Settlement of Soldiers and Sailors on the Land had to do 
with the purpose the Committee was appointed to consider. 
It is all part of the same propaganda, and yet the cant of the 
“Party Truce” will still be maintained. 

The farm workers have certainly no reason to be grateful. 
I give below a comparison between the guaranteed prices and 
the official figures for the first week in February for recent years 
to show what the endowment of the farmers means : 


GUARANTEED PRICEs. 


1917. 1918-9. 1920-1-2. 
Wheat -. 60s. 45s. per quarter 
Oats .. -. 88. Gd... S82. eo 6 9 


Official figures first week in February :— 
1910. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
Wheat 88s. 4d. 81s. 58s. 8d. 58s. 3d. 75s. 10d. per quarter 
Oats 17s. 11d. 18s.9d. 80s. 8d. 82s. 4d. 47s. 8d. ,, ,, 

I do not know what the wages paid in England were during 
these years, but in East Lothian (one of the lowest paid counties 
in Scotland) in the months of February for ordinary ploughmen 
they were :— 

1910. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 
26s. per week 


17s, 18s. 19s. 21s. 





with 16 cwts. dressed potatoes, £1 in harvest and a house and 
garden. In February, 1917, the farmers agreed, in conference 
with the Union I represent, to increase wages at Whitsunday 
this year to 31s. a week, with the usual allowances, this to be a 
minimum for ordinary ploughmen. The range in the Lothians 
at Whitsunday will be 31s. to 35s. a week with allowances. 

These agreements were made by the farmers, and accepted by 
them as reasonable, without any guaranteed prices for six years. 
They represent no more than the maintenance of the pre-war 
standard of existence of the ploughmen. The Legislature is now 
to step in, and, as a sop to the country for endowing the farmers, 
fix 25s. a week as a fair minimum in comparison with the prices 
guaranteed to the farmers. As a subsistence level 25s. a week 
would be a shameful figure, but to give statutory sanction to 
that figure, as a fair minimum for an industry working under 
State guarantee, is a crime. It is simply to mock the workers in 
the struggle they are making for a living.—Yours, etc., 

Josern F. DUNCAN, 
Hon. Secretary Scottish Farm Servants’ Union. 
35a Union Street, Aberdeen, March 10th. 


[Mr. Duncan writes from the point of view of the best paid 
section of agricultural labourers in Great Britain. We are 
naturally more concerned about the welfare of the worst paid, 
for whom a guarantee of 25s. a week, inadequate though it may 
be, is a very great advance. Minimum wage laws or regulations 
cannot in the nature of things be expected to improve the condi- 
tions in the higher levels of the industry they are applied to, nor 
is that their purpose.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE HISTORICAL BASIS OF IRISH 
NATIONALISM 


To the Editor of TuE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I cannot help feeling that the author of the series of 
able articles on *“* The Historical Basis of Irish Nationalism ” 
has to some extent missed an excellent opportunity of explaining 
to Englishmen some factors of Irish history which are little 
known but all-important. The history of Ireland is a field of 
study that is full of interest, has many unexplored tracts to 
tempt investigation, and is by no means without its pleasant 
places. Therefore I was sorry to find your correspondent still 
treading the old, muddy road of party politics. 

Some of the determining causes in Irish history, although the 
fact does not appear in these articles, have little connection 
with party affairs. For example, the bad quality of communica- 
tions—both the absence of roads and the presence of bogs and 
forests—was for many centuries a direct cause of anarchy, 
misgovernment and poverty. (I am aware that in one well- 
known work, Hill’s Plantation in Ulster, the prevalence of bogs 
is attributed to English misrule, although it would be nearer 
the truth to attribute English misrule to the prevalence of bogs.) 

Again, two of the greatest deficiencies in Ireland in modern 
times have been the lack of old-established industrial towns 
and the lack of capital. These evils are closely related, and 
they are due, in the first instance, to an obvious geographical 
cause, the remoteness of Ireland from the chief centres of Euro- 
pean trade. The result of the lack of towns was shown in the 
eighteenth century, when England and Scotland, by virtue 
of their excellent banking systems, were accumulating capital 
at a prodigious rate, and Ireland was chiefly dependent on 
capital from overseas. Nevertheless there were external sources 
of supply—a further fact of the highest importance which your 
contributor does not disclose. He mentions the existence of 
capital in Ireland only to explain that it was drained away 
by absenteeism and taxation. He does not mention the great 
influx of capital and enterprise, chiefly English and Scottish, 
which has been one of the main sources of such industrial pros- 
perity as exists in Ireland to-day. 

He also contrasts the declining condition of the woollen 
industry in Ireland after the Union with the flourishing state 
of the linen manufacture, and suggests, or at any rate implies, 
that the prosperity in the one case and the depression in the 
other were due to the policy of the English Government. (The 
suggestion, if I am not mistaken, is borrowed from the late 
Professor Kettle’s Open Door in Ireland, which, I am sorry to 
say, is an extremely unsafe guide.) He describes the falling off 
in woollen production around Dublin between 1800 and 1840 
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as typical. But at the most it is typical of one trade only, 
not of Irish manufacture as a whole ; for in the same period the 
production both of linen and of cotton was increasing enormously ; 
and if the collapse of one trade was due to the influence of the 
Union the prosperity of the other two trades must surely have 
been due to the same cause. The fact is, of course, that the 
decline in the woollen manufacture, which began some years 
before the Act of Union, can be readily explained on purely 
economic grounds. So, too, can the growth of the linen industry, 
which has persisted from about 1700 to our own day. There is a 
very general opinion, apparently shared by your contributor, 
that the rise of the linen trade in the eighteenth century was 
due to the fostering care of the Irish Government. But a study 
of the Linen Acts and of the history of the Linen Board does 
not support this opinion. A comparison of the work of the 
Government with the actual progress of the trade shows that 
the two things had little connection with each other. 

But I do not wish to be taken as writing in any carping spirit. 
I only want to lay stress on these three points : (1) That a right 
understanding of Irish history is of the first importance at the 
present day ; (2) that a right understanding is impossible while 
historical writers continue to treat Irish history by the method 
of pure invective, and to disregard, as they do almost com- 
pletely, the non-political factors ; and (3) that an exaggerated 
belief in the political factors is the cause of a great amount of 
mistaken jealousy and prejudice. If deliberate policy had 
really played the dominant part in history that is often attributed 
to it, not only Ireland, but England and every other country, 
would long ago have been stricken with economic disaster. I 
am not concerned to defend the English policy in Ireland. Until 
recently there has been little to praise in it. Only I wish that 
your correspondent had said less about it and more about other 
matters of at least equal importance. If he had merely included 
some of the results of Bonn’s inquiry (published in Die Englische 
Kolonisation in Ireland), he would at any rate have helped us 
to see the history of Ireland steadily and to see it whole.— 
Yours, etc., ConraD GILL. 

Queen’s University, Belfast, March 9th. 


THE MERRY ENGLAND OF 1897 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Nothing could be a better war tonic than Mr. Woolf's 
description of Herbert Spencer starting for a summer holiday. 
Perhaps, however, it may be as well to point out that such 
humorous sights are likely to vanish from bureaucratic England. 
Anyone who attempted to emulate the philosopher now would 
be arrested under the Defence of the Realm Act or in time of 
peace secluded as a mental defective. The Merry England of 


1897 has passed into limbo.—Yours, etc., 
E. S. P. Haynes. 


BACK TO LAMARCK 
To the Editor of Tux New Statesman. 

Sirn,—Whilst I was naturally gratified by the extremely 
flattering review of a recent article of mine on “ Heredity,” which 
you published in your issue of March 3rd, yet there are one or two 
sentences in that review which might give an erroneous impression 
of the deductions which could fairly be made from the article in 
question. 

Your reviewer asserts that in the article “ the inheritance of 
acquired characters is taken as proved.” This is further than I 
should dare to go at present. In a matter of such fundamental 
importance, when new results are produced which seem to con- 
trovert an established body of scientific opinion, it is essential 
that these results should be confirmed by the independent work 
of some other observer, and for this consummation we shall have 
to wait a very considerable time. 

In your issue of March 10th my old friend, Professor J. A. 
Thomson, takes the same point of view; but he further goes on 
to say that Agar’s results on the inheritance of acquired 
qualities contradict those of Kammerer. Apart from the fact 
that Agar’s results were conducted on a much smaller scale and 
extended over a much shorter time than those of Kammerer, I 
may be allowed to point eut that Agar’s conclusions, as I explain 
in my article, are by no means borne out by his results and seem 


to me to be evidence of a fixed conviction that acquired characters 
cannot be inherited. 

Personally, I have a strong belief that Kammerer will turn out 
to be right, for only on the supposition that acquired characters 
ultimately affect the offspring can I understand the recapitulatory 
element which is so obvious in most life histories. 

Your reviewer refers to the “ brutal doctrine ” that nurture is 
useless for racial improvement and attributes a sinister motive 
to those who hold it. In my article I pointed out that although 
nurture and education may eventually effect a racial improve- 
ment, yet this is a slow process ; whilst there can be no possible 
doubt as to the immediate racial damage done by the unrestricted 
breeding of defectives, and I go on to state that in my opinion 
society has the right to prevent such breeding. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add that I believe that there is 
no system of State subventions which will not break down if 
parental responsibility be removed and reckless reproduction 
encouraged. In civilised society the check of natural selection 
which keeps the reproductive powers of animals within bounds is 
largely removed, and a large amount of race improvement could 
be effected by enforcing the responsibility of parents for the 
nurture and upbringing of the children—illegitimate as well as 
legitimate—which they bring into the world. In this way the 
reckless reproducer would be penalised and would produce fewer 
children, and the thrifty, conscientious section of the community 
would then produce more. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, in a recent article in the Edinburgh 
Review which I commend to the notice of all impulsive but incon- 
siderate humanitarians, has pointed out that it would be an act 
of criminal folly to attempt to raise the birth-rate in these over- 
crowded islands. What is wanted is not more babies born, but 
more parental care of those that are born.—Yours, etc., 

E. W. MacBripe. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology, 

South Kensington, S.W. 
March 12th. 


Miscellany 
THE CONRAD TOUCH 


T is always delightful, as Pygmalion discovered, to 
I mect a piece of art that has come to life. An omnibus 
interior after Barry Pain or a War Cabinet by the late 
Sir William Gilbert is as attractive as the Rossetti goitre or 
the Beardsley lip. But there can be few encounters more 
charming than the discovery (in a most interesting work* 
by a learned man who professes Economics and Sociology 
in the Louisiana State University) of a perfect Conrad. 
One has, as one meets him, a lazy sense of fireflies and a 
chaise longue in the tropics; there is an air of wise first 
mates and Borneo cigars, and the comfortable feeling that 
we shall be told all about him by Captain Marlow in thirty- 
six hours or so. It will be a story of sea-beaches in a hot 
climate in which men of parts will muster incredible re- 
sources of gravity and introspection in order to do buccan- 
ecring things of the utmost simplicity. It will, in fact, 
have more than a little the air of a charade perform- 
ance of Treasure Island played by a cast of distin- 
guished but dissatisfied philosophers. That is why I said 
that the career of Mr. Walker as a pirate was a perfect 
Conrad. 

It is the peculiar distinction of William Walker that 
there stands in the chief square of the capital of Costa Rica, 
whose name escapes me, an elegant figure of a young lady 
trampling him in effigy. To few men, unless indeed they 
chance to be the personal friends of sculptors (a limited 
class), dare such an honour fall. It came to Walker because 
he followed with the full energy of a man born in Nashville, 


* Filibusters and Financiers: the Story of William Walker and His 
Associates. By Witttam Scroccs. Macmillan, 10s. 6d. net. 
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Tennessee, the high calling of a filibuster. He was the son 
of an insurance manager, and he became almost mechanically 
a pirate. He graduated at the University of Nashville, 
where the curriculum included “ algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry, descriptive and analytical geometry, conic sections, 
calculus, mensuration, surveying, navigation, mechanics, 
astronomy, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, experimental 
philosophy, natural history, Roman and Grecian antiquities, 
Greek and Latin classics, rhetoric and belles-lettres, history, 
mental and moral philosophy, logic, political economy, 
international and constitutional law, composition, criticism 
and oratory, natural theology, Christian evidences, and the 
Bible.” Any student of the works of Mr. Conrad will 
know that for a man of such accomplishments there was no 
opening elsewhere than under the black flag. 

Walker’s floruit as a filibuster was about the year 1850. 
There is, at first sight, something faintly disconcerting in 
the occurrence of Filibuster Brown as a national character 
at a time when most people looked like daguerrotypes and 
sounded like Emerson. His career against the regular 
background of American life in the fifties has the effect of 
the tramp of smugglers and a strong smell of French brandy 
in a cellar under one of Miss Austen’s parlours. One seems 
to be sitting on the horsehair of an early drawing-room 
by Mr. Henry James, whilst odd men in ear-rings insist on 
counting doubloons (or is it pistoles ?) in the next room. 
That is the charm, although it was not felt by his contem- 
poraries, of William Walker. His beginnings were as 
docile as his contemporary background. Having graduated 
in the numerous accomplishments of the University of 
Nashville, he studied medicine and became an M.D. of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Then, embodying in 
himself the combined educational ideals of Mr. H. G. Wells 
and Mr. A. C. Benson, he moved on to the easy slope that 
led to piracy and was admitted to the Bar in New Orleans. 
Now the law of Louisiana is known to be founded principally 
upon the Code Napoléon, and the sinister career of William 
Walker neatly illustrates the disastrous influence of codifica- 
tion on the character of one who under a happier system 
of jurisprudence might have become one of our most 
respected jurists. 

The rake’s progress through the professions continued, 
and in the year 1848, when the European market for revolu- 
tionaries was rising sharply, Walker sank a stage lower 
and began to write for the Press. He even edited a paper 
called the Crescent, which so far diverged from the ideals of 
its title as to wane rather than to wax; and prosecuted 
a remarkable love-affair with a young lady who was con- 
genitally deaf. It has been frequently observed that love 
is blind, but its deprivation of the other senses is a less 
usual phenomenon. The idyll of William Walker should 
be told with the stern pathos of Dr. Scroggs’s narrative : 


To his many other accomplishments Walker now added the 
sign language of deaf mutes and proceeded to press his suit. One 
story has it that his love was not returned; another, that his 
affection was reciprocated, but that a misunderstanding caused 
an estrangement ; and still another, that they were happy in their 
love and had actually fixed the date for the wedding. It matters 
little which of these statements is true, for the outcome, so far as 
Walker was concerned, was the same. The city was scourged by 
one of its visitations of yellow fever, and Helen Martin was an early 
victim. 

That is the supreme, the Conrad touch. 

One is now at the brink of the period in which Walker 
filiburst (if that is the appropriate aorist). After an un- 
eventful residence in San Francisco, in which he failed to 
induce the authorities to do anything more stimulating than 
imprison him for contempt of court, he bought an astonish- 
ing suit of clothes and crossed the Mexican frontier. An 
American traveller who met him at Guaymas brought back 
an indelible impression of his appearance : 





His head was surmounted by a huge white fur hat, whose long 
knap waved with the breeze, which, together with a very ill-made, 
short-waisted blue coat, with gilt buttons, and a pair of grey, shape- 
less pantaloons, made up the ensemble of as unprepossessing- 
looking a person as one would meet in a day’s walk. 

Having acquired the pirate’s make-up, Walker cast round 
for the remainder of the outfit. He returned to San Fran- 
cisco and placed on the market a number of bonds of the 
Republic of Sonora, which did not exist. He further 
loaded a brig with ammunition and camp equipment, and, 
when the authorities seized it, he recovered the vessel 
in replevin and sued the military for trespass; it is 
not for nothing that members of the Bar take to piracy. 
Then, with the impressive rank of Colonel of the Indepen- 
dence Regiment, he sailed for Sonora. Asa beginning he 
captured the Governor of La Paz and created in a three- 
line proclamation the Republic of Lower California, which 
was at once endowed by this far-sighted practitioner with 
the only system of jurisprudence with which he was person- 
ally familiar, the Civil Code and the Code of Practice of the 
State of Louisiana. Narrow critics have believed that his 
motive was a desire to import the Louisianian institution of 
slavery, but it must be obvious that his ruling anxiety was 
strictly professional ; he was determined that on his eleva- 
tion to the South Californian bench he should be decently 
familiar with the law which he would have to administer. 
For the moment, however, he preferred the executive to the 
judicature and became President of the new republic, 
whilst the opéra bouffe capture of another Mexican Governor 
was effected and American sympathisers opened a recruiting- 
office at the corner of Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
The pleasant climate favouring the growth of tropical 
republics, he proceeded shortly to fulminate in a further 
body of proclamations the Republic of Sonora. Then his 
supporters failed him and, after a gentle cavalry action with 
a Mexican patrol, he surrendered to the United States 
authorities on an undertaking to stand trial in San Francisco 
for violating the neutrality laws. Filibustering now scems 
to have entered on a period of litigation that must have 
warmed Walker’s professional heart. Captains, majors. 
surgeons, Mexican consuls, and even Walker’s Secretary of 
State passed through the dock in rapid succession. Mean- 
while the ports of the Pacific Slope pullulated with war 
material, and the oddest people sailed for Mexico to 
interrupt the eternal repose of the Latin races with the 
methodical genius for efficiency and self-government of the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Each of Walker's ventures was conducted on the mode! 
of his first effort. An invitation to Nicaragua was followed 
by an expedition to Granada. Here Walker’s old habits 
reasserted themselves and, instead of importing his own 
Code, this time he started a newspaper. There was a succes- 
sion of executions and a war with Costa Rica. Then in a 
confused way’ Wall Street came in ; the reigning Vanderbilt, 
who was hostile to the filibuster republic, got control of a 
shipping company and tried to cut Walker’s communica- 
tions with the United States, and the course of events 
became almost invisible behind that whirl of litigation and 
“bear raids” which is the native air of the American 
financier. Walker, who had now become President of 
Nicaragua, endeavoured to accredit a Minister to the Court 
of St. James; he was an old gentleman with a long grey 
beard which he had vowed never to shave until the Spanish 
evacuated Cuba ; but in spite of this tonsorial distinction 
His Excellency never presented his credentials in Downing 
Street. Walker was next threatened by a triplice of Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and San Salvador, which rang down the 
Wilhelmstrasse and echoed across the Ballplatz and 
resounded along the Quaid’Orsay. If universal unpopularity 
was the test of universal empire, his Napoleonic isolation 
qualified Walker fora pedestal inscribed Gulielmus Perambu- 
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lator Imperator Omnium Americanum. Costa Rica (how one 
remembers the reverberation of it in the Chancelleries of the 
world) came in, and the filibuster experiment closed after an 
exciting campaign over ground which is principally familiar 
to philatelists. Asecond venture in Nicaragua and a descent 
on Honduras terminated his activity. Like the other man 
of destiny, he surrendered to the captain of a British war- 
ship. But the Icarus (it may have been due to some 
flaw in the mythology) was less hospitable than the Belle- 
rophon, and Walker was handed over to the ungrateful people 
of Honduras. They shot him without hesitation in the 
angle of a wall outside Truxillo, and a gentleman on Harper's 
Weekly compared the United States Government’s discour- 
agement of his operations to the attitude of the Church of 
England towards Knox, Whitefield and Wesley: you will 
have noticed the resemblance. Puitrp GUEDALLA. 


Art 
THE ART OF JACOB EPSTEIN 


T is not too often that one has the opportunity of 
I recognising and hailing in contemporary art the 
hand of a master. It is a rare pleasure, but a 
greater pleasure than saluting the classics on their thrones. 
That Jacob Epstein is a master no one with eyes to see 
can doubt. And he is a young man still—so much the 
better. Since the statues he made for the decoration of 
a building in the Strand brought him into the public eye, 
as much by the silly abuse they provoked in some news- 
papers as by the admiration they won from artists, Mr. 
Epstein has contributed to exhibitions ; but, unless I am 
mistaken, the collection of his sculpture which the Leicester 
Galleries have been showing this month is the first exhibition 
he has held on his own account. The majority of the 
things shown are portraits or portrait-studies ; heads and 
busts, either in bronze or in plaster preparatory to casting 
in bronze. There are two striking exceptions, of which 
I will say a word later. 

The first thing that impresses in these portraits is their 
intense veracity. And veracity, in the really significant 
sense of the word, is an intellectual virtue that is extremely 
rare. In an artist it implies not only reverence for the 
character both of men and things, but insight into it ; 
and these portraits betray reverence for character and 
insight in a high degree. You see it in the details (the 
ears, for instance) where many a master is apt to lose 
something of the thoroughness of Nature’s congruity, 
even if he does not fall back on a generalisation from 
experience. This deep veracity is a quality far removed 
from mere “ realism,” for it reveals character from within. 
It is as if the sculptor had thought himself into the personality 
of those whose features his hands were modelling, so intense 
is the latency of life in the forms—life, silent, absorbed, 
and unselfconscious. The “Nan Condron” is like a 
Van Eyck in its native truth and also in its native dignity. 
For, with all this grasp of the real, what wins on one more 
and more in looking at this sculpture is the sense of style. 
The “ Euphemia Lamb” overcomes by its sheer beauty 
of form. You do not want to argue with yourself about 
it, or explain it, or analyse the pure emotion it gives—for 
here is silent art richly eloquent in the region where words 
no longer live. How vigorous the shaping of it, the swell 
of the lines! And yet is even the vigour equal to the 
subtlety which astonishes the eye as you move round this 
woman’s bust and note the dinting of the temples, and 
Jose or recover the profile of slightly lifted face and parted 





lips? The strength and the subtlety are visible again in 
the bronze mask “ Billie Gordon,” and in the fine bust 
of Mrs. Ambrose MacEvoy, notable for the treatment of 
the hair, which might be called “ stylistic,” did it not 
seem to belong to the sculptor’s natural felicity. Indeed, 
the fluffier naturalistic treatment of the hair in another 
head seems less natural to his style; and one may say 
the same of the indeterminate, textureless mass from which 
the bust emerges. Mr. Epstein here seems to be following 
his native genius less than the example of other modern 
sculptors. 

Is it a pedantry to confess a disrelish for certain modern 
methods in bronze, though great sculptors have given 
them sanction? I mean the translation into metal of a 
clay model which is left in a state so tell-tale of the material 
that the final bronze still smacks unmistakably of clay, 
with lumps and dabs fresh from the vigorous smear of the 
master’s thumb—to say nothing of actual shapes, or shape- 
lessness, suggesting only a ductile softness of substance 
oddly petrified. This is sculpture insensibly tending to 
the picturesque, and influenced by painting. The tendency 
is infrequent in Mr. Epstein’s work, though apparent in 
the head just mentioned, and to a less degree in the portrait 
of Augustus John. The picturesque style has its own 
qualities, no doubt. But how much more satisfying is the 
style of the two babies’ heads, especially the superb 
“ Romilly ”! This, you feel, is what bronze was made 
for—a clean firmness of style, richly expressive of volume, 
undistracted by broken surfaces or superfluities. In any case 
it seems to me that Mr. Epstein’s native gift lies in the 
direction of the severer methods. And he has been dis- 
tinguished among the group of men of our day who— 
in revolt from a tradition of sculpture which had lost touch 
with actual material and left the models to be carried out 
by others, whether in bronze or marble—have applied 
themselves to chisel and stone, like the carvers who worked 
on the medieval cathedrals and like all primitive craftsmen. 

This brings me to the two examples of Mr. Epstein’s 
work in the present exhibition which are so sharply 
differentiated from the bronzes. One is called “ Venus,” 
and is in marble; the other “ Mother and Child,” an 
unfinished “ carving in granite.” First one must say that 
these two works, especially the “ Venus,” are ill-seen in 
so small a room and among surroundings so out of all 
relation with them. Many will regard them simply as an 
aberration ; perhaps they are; but though we have more 
than enough in contemporary art of sterility and common- 
place hurrying to catch notice by mere novelty, Mr. Epstein 
is an artist of intense sincerity and seriousness, and no 
one would undertake the immense labour and cost of 
producing such works as these for a whim. Does this, then, 
represent the real Epstein, the work he does to please 
himself, and the bronzes and portraits the work he does 
for a public? One critic, I see, has suggested that it is 
a case of the “untamed” and the “tamed” Epstein. 
There is a sense in which this is quite the reverse of true ; 
but in another sense there is a certain truth in the distinction. 

Our times have seen an immense enlargement in knowledge 
of the art of the world, especially the art of non-European 
countries ; of India and the Far East, of Mexico and Peru, 
of Africa and the South Seas Islands. And assculpture is the 
least destructible of the arts, it is especially in sculpture that 
a new world has been revealed. At the same time the 
more primitive art of Europe has come to be regarded with 
a fresh seriousness. These new horizons inevitably affect 
susceptible and adventurous minds. Stimulating hints 
abound for them on all sides. What was Mr. Epstein’s 
intention in this “ Venus”? (The carving in granite is 
professedly unfinished, and I admit baffles me almost 
completely.) I should suppose—though this is mere 
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conjecture—that he imagined a figure that should embody 
starkly and strongly the idea behind the old myth of Venus 
rising from the bitter and restless sea, and for all her luring 
beauty, as calmly cruel to mortals as the sea is. A modern 
version of a story that has lost significance from pretty 
treatment of its externals. And I suppose that in seeking 
to express something intensely primeval, he turned to 
the forms of primitive savage art, and so carved from the 
marble block this tall, surgent, enigmatic figure, with 
rudimentary limbs and blank, obliterated face. But it 
is all so careful, so deliberate, so accomplished! One 
seems to see the sculptor setting himself his problems, 
thinking out his conventions and his calculated defor- 
mations of Nature. Whatever it may be, “ elemental ” 
it is not. Here at once is revealed the difficulty for a 
modern artist, who tries to recover from old Time the 
secrets of the world’s childhood. His conscious intelligence 
dominates his instinct. What he wants to express may be 
something profound and undefined in his own nature, the 
“untamed” element which finds affinity in the strange, 
arresting forms of primeval art. But how different his posi- 
tion from that of the primitive artist, whose art was the art of 
a race rather than‘an individual, and whose hand was obedient 
to the despotic pressure of ritual and tradition. Savage 
art is the inevitable expression of savage psychology ; 
and the savage mind is fettered in its every movement by 
fetters of inherited terrors and prohibitions. When a 
modern artist sets out on the adventure of starting afresh, 
with nothing but hints from primeval art to guide him, 
his penalty is that he must exercise his intelligence— 
the “tamed” part of him rather than the “ untamed ”— 
since such an effort is bound to be acutely self-conscious. 
We are not Aztecs or Fijians, and cannot possibly resume 
their psychology. I may misunderstand Mr. Epstein’s 
intention, but I cannot think that this ‘“‘ Venus,” even 
if placed in a setting designed for it, would affect me other- 
wise than as a problem—provoking argument and question. 
But before the “ Euphemia Lamb” I want to ask no 
questions ; I simply draw a new and deeper breath of the 
wonder and mystery of life. Mr. Epstein may yet find 
an inspiration from aboriginal forms of art which he can 
make his own and relate to the modern mind. I cannot 
believe that the Venus will be other than a (rather ex- 
pensive) stepping-stone. LAURENCE Bryyon. 


Drama 


MR. SHAW IN IRELAND 


HE repatriation of the hitherto hyphenated Mr. Shaw 

I proceeds apace. There was a time when Mr. Shaw 
could not lecture in Dublin, even on the Poor Laws, 

without a section of his listeners rising to leave the house ; 
but his action last spring, when as an opponent of Sinn Fein 
he explained Sinn Fein better than its exponents, seems to 
have led to a change; at all events, the Irish National 
Theatre is now in the midst of a peaceful Shaw season. It 
has been said that while Ireland inclined to repudiate the 
popular Shaw, she had always a welcome for Shaw in 
trouble; the case of Blanco Posnet, banned in London but 
received with applause at the Abbey Theatre, is quoted to the 
point}; but while we should like for our own self-satisfaction 
to sum up the situation in this way, there are other considera- 
tions that must be brought into account. Nothing is more 
curious than to observe the difference between a typically 
Irish and typically English reception of one of Mr. Shaw’s 
plays. It is not that the standard of intelligence of Abbey 





Theatre audiences is abnormally high. For there are certain 
well-known plays in the repertory of that theatre which 
invariably produce Irish laughter at precisely the wrong 
moments; only Mr. Shaw’s plays are not among these, 
which is the more remarkable, since in London cackling so 
commonly grects his most profound lines. While in England 
Mr. Shaw has had to struggle against the reputation of 
being a mere farceur, in Ireland he is too exclusively re- 
garded as a commentator on politics—a good commentator 
if his sayings fit in with the popular mood, a bad if they 
do not. 

When the Inca of Perusalem, that “ almost historical 
comedietta”’ bya Fellow of the Royal Society of Literature, 
was produced for the first time in these islands at the Abbey 
Theatre last Monday, it was received exactly as an Irish 
audience might have been expected to receive a topical play by 
Mr. Shaw—i.e., in silence, save for an occasional political cheer. 
Yet the Inca is without doubt excellent fun: much of it 
fresh and joyous, even though the subjects of some of the 
jokes may by this time have passed beyond a joke. All that 
happens happens “owing to the war”—the Princess, 
nationality unknown, sells her piano in order that she may 
afford a lady’s maid, the Harley Street specialist turns waiter, 
and the hotel proprietor keeps the best rooms for munition 
millionaires and puts Royalty, which must nowadays stint 
itself, into the worst. The matter is a proposed marriage 
between the Princess and one of the Inca’s sons; and the 
main scene is a discussion between the Inca himself, hardly 
disguised as one of his own courtiers (the part played gaily by 
Mr. O’Donovan), and the Princess’s lady’s maid, who imper- 
sonates her mistress. Now the attention of the audience 
was entirely concentrated on the Inca, who wears shining 
armour and twists up his moustache. Was he to be a mere 
dramatisation of a figure from the pamphlet Common-sense 
aboutthe War? Itseemed so at first; here surely was a stage- 
Kaiser, old-fashioned, conventional—William II. as de- 
picted by the more good-humoured of English democratic 
humorists during the autumn of 1914. For the twisted 
moustache meant Kultur, which is ‘‘ something so great that 
I have no difficulty in understanding it myself” ; and what 
could be more inevitable from the English standpoint in a 
war burlesque than allusions to the sons of an Inca, Pongo, 
Jack Johnson II., and the others? But Kultur has never 
been a topical joke in Ireland, nor have we shared with the 
English a sense of affectionate familiarity for Little Willic— 
our feeling of that kind goes out towards Lord Mayors and 
world-politicians. So the stage-Kaiser made no laughter at 
the Abbey; and the cheers of Nationalists were reserved 
for that moment in which the Inca contrasts his country 
with others which have not kept the Peace for forty years. 
A point against England. More popular still, however— 
for Ireland is a democratic country and disapproves of 
Kaisers—was the gradual transformation of the Inca into a 
follower of Mr. Shaw, into one who sees no sense in war save 
that it rescues people from the “horrors of home.” He 
proposes a visit to the Zoo—at the Zoo patriotic airs are not 
played. We learn further that he intends to capitulate out 
of pity for humanity and to save it from the fatuous self- 
satisfaction of his enemies ; he locks forward to exile at St. 
Helena and a subsequent return from thence in order to be- 
come supervisor of a republicanised United States of Europe. 
The point of the author must have been that the possession 
of autocratic power, as autocratic power is understood in 
Europe, drives a man inevitably into Shavianism ; for 
certainly the case, as represented on the stage, was not one 
of conversion through the influence of the modern woman, 
Ermyntrude, lady’s maid to the Princess. In fact, Ermyn- 
trude scarcely gets a word in edgeways once the Inca appears 
on the scene; it was a part that gave Miss Maire O’Neill 
small opportunity to display her talent. J. M. Hone. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE story relates toafarm in “ the cold Cotswolds.” 
The farm is now deserted and overgrown. Old 
Farmer Kyrle lived there. He got drunk and 
beat his daughter. Old Kyrle’s son told him that he would 
kill him if the beating did not cease : 
** Stop beating sister, 
Or by God I'll kill you.” 
Kyrle was full of liquor ; 
Old Kyrle said, ‘* Will you?” 


Kyrie took his cobb’d stick 
And beat his daughter. 
He said, ** I'll teach my chick 
As a father oughter.” 
The son Will, whose name rhymes to kill, heard his sister 
shriek, and seized his gun: 
His father clubbed 
The girl on the head. 
Young Will upped 
And shot him dead. 
Will realised that he would be hung for it, and would never 
see the farm again, “nor the summer flowers Growing 
on the wold.” So it was 
They hanged Will, 
As Will said ; 
With one thrill 
They choked him dead. 


Jane walked the wold 
Like a grey gander ; 
All grown old 
She would wander. 
She died soon, 
At high tide ; 
At full moon 
Jane died. 
So the farm was vacated, and no man will take it over. 


*: a * 


We offer, as the Saturday Westminster says, a Prize 
of Two Guineas to the competitor who guesses correctly 
whether the poem, of which the scenario and some extracts 
are given above, is seriously intended or a burlesque. On 
second thoughts we withdraw the offer, in the conviction 
that nobody can be expected to guess right. For, whereas 
the work has parody written all over its grotesque linea- 
ments, it is in reality an “original” work contributed 
to the Cambridge Magazine (which must have seen the 
humour of it) by Mr. John Masefield. It is the reductio 
ad absurdum of his art. In places it is indistinguishable 
from the pemmicanised tragedies about boys standing on 
railway lines and going to heaven—at one time so 
fashionable in the music-halls. 


* * * 


His admirers, however, who have been trained to the 
ideathat anything is all right if it is in verse and has plenty 
of blood in it, will doubtless consider it a masterpiece. 
I notice that the enthusiasm for his metrical works has 
sensibly declined here since the war, though no doubt their 
sales go on, stimulated probably by his prose book on 
Gallipoli, which had some unusually fine passages. But 
America is as enthusiastic as ever about him. America’s 
enthusiasms are interesting. They are often misplaced. 
Many of our best writers are scarcely heard of over there 
for many years after they have been recognised here. On 
the other hand, men commonly regarded here as second- 
raters are often taken to the American bosom and saluted 
as Great Masters. And it is very pleasant to be taken 





to the American bosom. The financial concomitants are 


enormous, 
x a * 

I gather that the vogue of Mr. Kipling in America has 
passed. He has been “sampled” and put aside. Nor 
does one see as much as one did in the American papers 
about Mr. Shaw or Mr. Galsworthy; and—this may be 
wholeheartedly weleomed—the rage for exotics like Strind- 
berg seems to have largely disappeared. I should think 
that the most popular English author in the States at 
present is Mr. Wells, whose last war-book but one has 
sold about 150,000 copies there. But in the literary journals 
and at extension lectures the names most frequently heard 
seem to be those of Masefield, Noyes, and Gibson. The 
odd position of Mr. Noyes I have referred to before: he 
was taken seriously by informed people here only for a 
very short time—and that was a long while ago. Mr. 
Gibson threatens to become his successor as America’s 
representative English poet—for this post is never held 
long by any one man. He is now touring the States, 
giving very popular lectures and readings, and attending 
dinners at which, I gather, eminent business men make 
speeches on the text of “‘ What Gibson has done for me.” 
It may be presumed that it is the “ human element ” 
(i.e., the story) in his work that attracts a large American 
public to him. Mr. Masefield and Mr. Noyes have also 
the same attraction. On the whole, belles lettres in America 
is in a very poor way just at present. The native false gods 
are even more clayey than the foreign ones. The dominating 
figure (I am not speaking of the great public, but of the 
younger literary circles) is Miss Amy Lowell, a terrific 
Amazon who has headed charges of young and very bad 
vers-libristes into every newspaper office in the States. 
You cannot open a paper of any standing without finding 
her name scrawled all over it. Her own verse is very banal. 
But it is written in lines of unequal lengths, so (it is argued) 
there must be something more in it than meets the eye. 


> * ba 


The obituaries of the late H. J. Cust did justice to the 
wit of the Pall Mall Gazette during his editorship, and 
especially of his headlines—some amusing examples of 
which may be found in Mrs. Hinkson’s latest book of 
reminiscences. Few of the writers, however, seemed to be 
aware of the merits of his verse, which was anonymous 
and is still uncollected. He was the author of Non 
Nebis, one of the two fine anonymous poems in the last 
pages of “Q.’s” Ozford Book of English Verse. The 
other, the last poem in the book, is by R. D. Blackmore, 
and is as good an Envoi as any anthologist could wish. 
The second Times notice, signed with a huge black horse- 
shoe C., was by Lord Curzon, who is getting into the habit 
of writing obituaries with a sort of insufferable elegance. 
But no one need fear posthumous attention from Lord 
Curzon unless he is of indisputably good birth and connec- 
tions. The tone of the Cust notice was extremely exalted. 
The best sentence of all was that in which he dealt with 
his subject’s translation to mansions in the skies. He 
referred to “‘ the stately home to which he was expected 
to succeed, but which he has now exchanged for another 
and more enduring inheritance.” Mr. W. H. Davies has 
observed that everybody makes heaven in the image of 
his own Utopia: 

That Paradise the Arab dreams, 

Is far less sand and more fresh streams. 
Lord Curzon’s heaven appears to be an infinite country- 
house with endless stables and an immeasurable park. 
One is reminded of the superb epitaph on the great Boyle : 
‘* He was First Cousin to the Earl of Cork, and the Father 
of English Chymistry.” SoLtomon EacLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Before Midnight. By Extrnor Morpavunt. 
Day and Night Stories. By ALGERNON 
Cassell. 6s. 


The Picture Book. By 
Boon. 6s. 
Kris-Girl. By Beatrice Grimsnaw. Mills and Boon. 6s. 


Miss Mordaunt has collected in her new book seven 
stories, some good, some bad—none of them quite up to 
the level of her best work. Indeed, I doubt if her gifts 
can get their proper scope in anything short of a full-length 
novel. They need space for the elaboration of detail and 
the gradual modification of character. These short stories 
are mostly, it is true, long short stories, and I must confess 
—though it tells against my general argument—that 
of the two best one is the shortest in the book; the other, 
however, is the longest. The common’ interest uniting 
them all is suggested in the title and in the quotation from 
Sir Thomas Browne by which the title is reinforeed— 
“Dreams Out of the Ivory Gate, and Visions before Mid- 
night.” That is not quite to say that the main interest 
is “ supernatural ” (whatever that may mean): The Kiss, 
which is perfect of its kind—brief, pointed, concentrating 
in a single episode the age-long weariness of frustration, of 
disappointment, of the attempt to rekindle youth’s fugitive 
fires with a damp and disillusioned match—contains no 
hint of the supernatural at all. But one story deals with a 
prophetic dream, one with reincarnation, one with witch- 
craft, one with a sort of heredity-by-idea (“‘ Can a child 
inherit characteristics from the man his mother loved, 
though his actual father was someone quite different ? ” 
said the Lamarckian to the Weismannist : and no answer 
was the stern reply)—and one (need I say ?) deals with 
Pan. Pan was everything to the ‘nineties: ‘‘ Come early 
and bring music *’ was the invitation extended to him by 
the literate and the esthetic; his pipes on spring days 
disturbed the blood of stockbrokers ; his primitive ,appeal 
challenged the sway of later and austerer creeds. Nor 
shall we ever dispense with what I hope I may be allowed 
(without arriére-pensée or imputation) to call these Machena- 
tions. They make some people very angry, but for me 
the one test of their legitimacy is the question whether 
they are spontaneous, genuine. Miss Mordaunt’s Pan is 
certainly in any sense legitimate, which is more than can 
be said for his love-affair. The profoundest thing in her 
book occurs in The Weakening Point, the first but far from 
the best thing in the present collection. I quote a scrap of 
conversation : 

«*, . . I've never read anything adequate about fear. I’ve never 
heard anyone say anything that’s any use about it—that gives one 
any idea of what it really is. I suppose they’re all frightened of people 


thinking that they speak from personal experience.” 
‘It’s that sort of standardising of right and wrong which does more 


to prevent progress than anything else in the world. . . .” 


Merely a reapplication of several sayings to be found in 
the New Testament, no doubt—but a new and wise applica- 
tion.— Youth Pays is, through three-quarters of its length, 
admirable. It takes for its theme an elopement which 
awkwardly coincides with the outbreak of war, thus getting 
personal and social considerations into a most interesting 
perspective ; and one can only deplore that, after many 
pages of skilful, subtle and ironic psychology, it descends 
to commonplace and conventional coincidence for its close. 
—The Country-Side is a really successful, a really terrifying 
study in modern witchcraft. It is lengthy and leisurely 


Cassell. 6s. 
BLacKwoon. 


Harortp Becsre. Mills and 


enough to show the change of character with change of 
circumstance, and its combination of every-day things 
with the things of occult and ancient horror is in a high 
degree effective. 


Altogether Miss Mordaunt’s collection 





stands head-and-shoulders above most volumes of short 
stories. 

Admirers of Mr. Blackwood will be inclined to say that 
his genius burns with a bewilderingly frequent flame—critics 
who do not admire him will be inclined to say that what 
he provides is stunts without stint. My own admiration 
for him centres on the rhythm of his sentences; in this 
merit he is unequal, but for the most part unquestionably 
admirable. Nevertheless there is a good deal that might 
be said in criticism of his style. Punctuation is a difficult 
and dangerous art ; Byron, it will be remembered, professed 
himself unable to master it, and took refuge in a wilderness 
of dashes; but “‘ whom grammar hath joined let not the 
printer put asunder” is a good working rule, and a rule 
frequently violated by Mr. Blackwood. For instance, “ It’s 
not fair to—her!*; or again, “And he—had come.” 
One might put it that, wherever there is (or isn’t) an opening, 
Mr. Blackwood makes a dash for it. The effect aimed at 
is, I suppose, a sort of breathless hesitancy, a pause antici- 
patory of surprise or culmination. But the habit comes to 
look like a mere mannerism. And the rhythmical ease of 
style runs the risk of similar degeneration. Here is the 
conclusion of The Touch of Pan (yes, our old friend is with 
us again—for is not this, too, a book of stories that turn 
upon the supernatural ?) : 

And a wind rose suddenly with a rushing sound, poured through 

the wood as though to cleanse it, swept out the artificial scent and 
trace of shame, and brought back again the song, the laughter, and 
the happy revels. It roared across the park, it shook the windows of 
the house, then sank away as quickly as it came. The trees stood 
motionless again, guarding their secret in the clean, sweet moonlight 
that held the world in dream until the dawn stole up, and sunshine 
took the earth again with joy. 
I venture to put it to Mr. Blackwood that such a passage is 
unworthy of him. Anybody could write like that—it is 
conventional writing. To hold the world in dream is, 
for clean, sweet moonlight, the work of a moment, and 
to take the earth with joy is, for sunshine, a scarcely more 
amazing feat. Let me draw upon the American and Fleet 
Street languages, and say that you cannot get a cinch 
with a cliché. 

Certainly Mr. Blackwood’s fecundity is remarkable. 
Here are fifteen stories, “all different.” In some—The 
Wings of Horus, for instance—the idea is far-fetched, 
fetched so far that its author cannot carry it out: in others 
—By Water, for instance—the idea has hackeneyed elements, 
But when all allowance is made for such defects or limita- 
tions, one is still staggered by the ingenuity which devises 
so many settings, so many modes of approach, for the idea 
of a haunting and pervasive mystery. The strongest thrill 
is to be found in The Occupant of the Room, the climax of 
which is at once carefully prepared and carefully concealed. 
For the rest, we range from England to Egypt, from comedy 
to tragedy, and on into the fourth dimension, always with 
plenty of what may perhaps, even in the case of the fourth 
dimension, be called local colour. 

Mr. Begbie is another author so prolific and so versatile 
as to cause something like stupefaction. One can never 
tell in the least what a book of his will be like—or about. 
In The Picture Book he is content with a simple duchess, 
a simple artist, two or three simple love-stories and a lot 
of simple children. He has two main merits—one moral, 
that he is never afraid to be on the side of goodness: one 
artistic, that he is always readable. But I am not sure 
that the two qualities do not occasionally fail to mix. From 
the good to the goody-goody is but a step, from the pretty 
to the pretty-pretty is less. Mr. Begbie’s simplicity seems, 
in places, machine-made ; if the function of art is to conceal 
artifice, he has not here fulfilled it. There are, of course, 
charming bits, and some of the briefer character-sketches 
are humorous and vivid. But his people are fantastic 
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enough for unreality, not fantastic enough for magic. They 
miss this world without gaining the other. Mr. Begbie 
could so obviously do—has so certainly done—much better. 
And yet the fresh, pure air of his views, his judgments, is a 
thing to be thankful for. 

Kris-Girl is scarcely a promising title for those who do 
not care about tropical scenery and appropriate adventure ; 
but the book contains some really sympathetic characterisa- 
tion and some amusing social comedy. The Rubber- 
Queen is a figure at once tragic and ridiculous, and the 
Kris-Girl herself is fascinating. The scenery and adventures 
are there all right, and the Malay atmosphere made vivid. 
The style is humorous and energetic—altogether, Kris-Girl 
is an excellent story of its kind. GERALD GOULD. 


JUGO-SLAVIA 


The Reconstruction of South-Eastern Europe. By VLADISLAV 
R. Savic, with a Preface by Sir James GEORGE 
Frazer. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


It would be a happy augury for a reasonable settlement 
of Europe at the end of this war if a large number of people 
in this country could, and did, read this book with apprecia- 
tion and discrimination. M. Savic is an expert in 
propaganda, for he was head of the Serbian Press Bureau. 
He here addresses himself directly to the British public, 
and lays before them the case for the creation of a new 
Southern Slav State which shall include Serbia and the 
provinces of Austria-Hungary which are inhabited by 
Serbs, Croats, or Slovenes. He believes that the British 
public can exercise a great influence upon the peace 
settlement, but that for the right exercise of that influence 
knowledge is required. The object of his book is to supply 
the requisite knowledge about Jugo-Slavia. 

We have said that the book should be read with apprecia- 
tion and discrimination. That is probably true of all 
books, but it is absolutely necessary where the book happens 
to deal with the Balkans. The Balkans are dangerous 
ground for the uninstructed reader. They are covered 
with the uncooled molten lava of crude nationalism, and 
anyone who does not know something of their geography 
will either burn his toes or succumb to one or other variety 
of the national fumes. M. Savic rightly therefore begins 
by outlining the geography. He goes far back into history, 
and shows his British reader the strange and tragic vicissi- 
tudes of the Serbian people and of their Southern Slav 
brothers of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. Some of 
this ground has already been traversed in the useful book, 
Serbia, by M. Petrovitch, of the Serbian Legation, published 
a year or so ago; but there was room for a second presenta- 
tion of the Serbian view of this history to the English 
reader. 

M. Savic’s view of the past leads directly to his aspirations 
for the future. He has no difficulty in showing that the 
Southern Slav problem is an integral part of the peace 
settlement, and that a union of all the South Slavonic 
peoples is essential to a just and stable reconstruction of 
South-Eastern Europe. His own solution would require 
the establishment of a new independent State, Jugo-Slavia, 
which would include within its boundaries the Serbia of 
1914, part of Greece, part of Bulgaria, and all the Southern 
Slav provinces of Austria-Hungary, including Dalmatia, 
Baranya, and the Western Banat. The latter part of 
his book is occupied with an attempt to deal with the 
very great difficulties involved in this proposal and to 
show that it is to the interest of Great Britain to support 
it. It involves the dismemberment of Austria, but that, 
of course, is not the chief difficulty. The most dangerous 
questions arise with Serbia’s and our Allies. M. Savic 





deals at considerable length and with much frankness 
with the Italian claim to Dalmatia. He argues that the 
Italian claim is based upon “ the fallacious and the most 
dangerous theory of strong strategic frontiers,” upon 
hopes of Imperialistic and economic domination. He 
prophesies that if the Southern Slavs of the Islands and 
Northern Dalmatia are placed under the domination of 
Italy, there will be a bitter antagonism between the new 
Southern Slav State and Italy, and the former will appeal 
to Russia against “Italian injustice.’ Upon this con- 
troversy it may be remarked that in unofficial circles in 
this country the Italian claim has almost universally been 
condemned. But the difficulties do not end with Italy. 
Rumania claims the Banat up to the River Theiss, the 
south-western corner of which is inhabited by Serbs, 
Germans, and Magyars. M. Savic, forgetting that he 
called the Italian claim to strategic frontiers fallacious 
and dangerous, claims the Western Banat, Baranya, and 
Backa for Serbia on strategic grounds. It ought to be 
possible to find a way out of this difficulty, and it should 
be added that here, too, the consensus of opinion among 
informed British writers has so far been against the 
Rumanian claim. 

It is natural that M. Savic should propose to deal severely 
with Bulgaria, and that Greece should come off pretty 
badly out of his settlement. Salonica is to be taken from 
Greece, though he admits that it “needs not to be inevitably 
incorporated with Serbia”; it is to be a free international 
port under French and British control. Bulgaria is to 
be rendered “harmless.” It is in this part of the book 
that the reader has most need to exercise discrimination 
and to remember how fatal for the future is a settlement 
based upon national bitterness. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


A Defence of Classical Education. By R. W. Livincstone, 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Livingstone has written a thoughtful and pleasant 
book, and, against all the old objections to a classical edu- 
cation, has produced all the old, and a few tolerably new, 
replies. He ungrudgingly admits the claims of natural 
science to a place in the training of the young, and advocates 
some reforms in the teaching of classics: he can by no 
means be classed with the obscurantist and the reactionary. 
We recommend his arguments to those critics of our public 
school and University systems who have never troubled 
to acquaint themselves with why, how, to what extent 
and to what end classics actually are taught in England; 
but we cannot say that we think he removes the central 
difficulty as it presents itself to those who have already 
studied the matter. The central difficulty is one of time. 
Granted that all our philosophic and political thought has 
its roots in the classics; granted the light on modern 
problems which is indubitably thrown by the examination 
of ancient problems ; granted even the training in hard and 
close thought which the composition of Latin proses gives— 
still, here is an ordinary boy, with ordinary intellectual 
capacity and strictly limited time : the point is not whether 
it would not benefit him to be grounded in the classics, 
but whether the time and energy required for such grounding 
would not be better employed in other directions. Much 
turns on the possibility or impossibility of translation. 
As far as the argument for historical comparison goes, 
translation of the classics will serve our general purpose. 
No rendering, of course, can show us the astonishing literary 
genius of a Thucydides or a Tacitus, or the fine inflections 
of their sense ; but almost any rendering can give us what, 
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in their narratives, is valuable for historical comparison and 
deduction. In philosophy the case is different. No version, 
it is often said, can make us understand the thought 
of Plato or Aristotle. But neither can the ordinary 
classical education as imparted to ninety-nine boys and 
youths out of a hundred. The places where Plato and 
Aristotle become most untranslatable are the very places 
which will yield the secret of their magic and their wisdom 
only to long years of patient, exact and profound study 
and this is in any case and at all times out of the question 
for most people. We agree with Mr. Livingstone that for 
the study of Greek to die out would be disastrous; but 
we are not happy (neither, indeed, is he) about present 
methods of keeping it alive. This is the real problem, and 
to criticise his book for not solving it is to criticise it, not 
for failing to do what it sets out to do, but merely for failing 
to attempt something hugely more ambitious. And perhaps 
that is scarcely fair. 

Mr. Livingstone quotes Sir Harry Johnston to the following 
effect : 


The philosophy of Plato—a thinker who knew nothing of the earth 
but a small bright patch round the Eastern Mediterranean, who knew 
nothing of Japan and China, India, America, or the British Isles, 
nothing of the true relations between the earth and the sun, nothing as 
to the main facts of astronomy, physiology, psychology, human 
anatomy, and the laws of nature in general—is scarcely worth our 
attention to-day except as an interesting point in the progress of 
human thought. 


He also quotes a correspondent who wrote recently to the 
Times : 

Our governing class, thanks to the facilities for a classical education 
existing in this country, know far more about the ideas of the Gracchi 
than they do about the notions that such people as, for example, 
Mr. Cole and Mr. Mellor and the editor of the New Age are spreading 
industriously in the country. 

These, however, are not really the objections with which 
Mr. Livingstone’s case should concern itself, and we are 
not at all clear that he does not proceed to fall into similar 
fallacies himself. He insists that “‘ the whole power of the 
mind to judge rests on . . . grasping quite clearly the 
simple elements of which the infinitely complex forms of 
modern society and thought are composed,” and he proceeds : 

Because the first and greatest need of education is to secure this 
clearness, it is continually forced back into the past. It is compelled, 
for instance, in its first stages to take Mill or Rousseau or Hobbes or 
Aristotle as its text-book of political science rather than Mr. Wallas 
or Mr. Sidney Webb, or the ‘* notions” of Mr. Cole and Mr. Mellor. 
The moderns are more complicated ; they presuppose, for their full 
understanding, knowledge of their predecessors, and they contain, 
mixed with much truth, errorson which time has not yet passed judg- 
ment, and which are therefore difficult to detect. This makes them 
unsuitable food for the young student. 


This is no place for a discussion of the relative merits of the 
authors named, so it would be unfair to stress the errors 
which vitiate Mill and Hobbes (Aristotle and Rousseau, of 
course, had such overwhelming genius that their errors are, 
as it were, drowned in their greatness). But it is well to 
point out that the admission of the possibility of taking 
Mill or Rousseau or Hobbes or (not and /) Aristotle as one’s 
“* text-book ” counters the claim for the necessity of studying 
Greek ; secondly, that the statement: ‘“ the moderns are 
more complicated,” is not always, or necessarily, or even 
approximately, true; and thirdly, that a book does not 
become a suitable text-book by being old enough to have 
had its errors exposed by time. If a new Plato were to 
arise and produce a contemporary work comparable with 
the Republic, it would become immediately a better guide 
for the young than ten thousand Mills, though each Mill 
had had his errors exposed for ten thousand years. 
Perhaps Mr. Livingstone does not sufficiently realise that 
his problem is two distinct problems. The first is—how 
far ought Greek and Latin to be preserved in schools and 
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Universities, bearing in mind the rival claims of other 
studies and the fact that few people can ever acquire pro- 
found or extensive scholarship ? The second is—how much 
does profound and extensive scholarship do for the few who 
can acquire it? Mr. Livingstone is singularly confident on 
the latter point. He thinks that, by the “ study of literature 
and history ” (especially, of course, classical literature and 
history), a man “ becomes quick at seizing the views of 
other people than himself, seeing what is in their mind, 
and accommodating himself to it.” But does he? He 
does not. Raise any matter of public interest—inter- 
national relations, Free Trade, strikes—in a company of 
classical professors, and you will hear as much ignorance 
and nonsense as if you raised the same point among scien- 
tific professors or any other set of “ specialists.” That is 
the fact, explain it how we may. One of the finest living 
classical scholars, after remarking: “I do not believe 
that the proportion of the human race whose inner nature 
the study of the classics will specially transform and beautify 
is large,”’ went on to a more definite indictment and wrote : 
“You might perhaps expect that those whose chief occu- 
pation is the study of the greatest masters of style would 
insensibly acquire a good style of their own. It is not so. 

A distinguished teacher of the classics . . . had 
occasion to give his reason for something or other, and 
he gave it in these words: ‘It aggravates a tendency to 
let the thing slide.’ We do not all of us write so ill as this, 
but we mostly write a style which is seldom graceful and 
not always grammatical: probably no class of students 
write English much worse.” 

And yet, when all is said, the classics are invaluable, as 
they are immortal. There is nothing to compare with them, 
nor ever can be: to lose them would be to lose the very 
springs of much of our thought. The danger that they 
may be swept away in the name of commercial efficiency 
is a danger Mr. Livingstone does well to combat. 


DIDEROT 


Diderot’s Early Philosophical Works. Translated and 
edited by Marcaret Jourpatn. The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 4s. 6d. net. 


In all the active and restless eighteenth century perhaps 
the most restless and active intelligence was that of Diderot. 
Yet his immortality is hardly more than the echo of a name. 
To the curious in literature much lesser names are almost as 
well known: Evrémonde, Condillac, Chamfort, Lespinasse. It 
is not the mere bulk of the man’s work which is forbidding. 
Voltaire’s fifty or sixty volumes have not crushed him: 
Candide represents him to the many, and personal attraction 
draws a few readers to the rest of his writings. But Diderot 
is not fairly represented by the Neveu de Rameau, and his 
personality has not that simplicity which attracts all scep- 
tical or destructive minds to Voltaire. The truth is that 
his personality is not important ; that he created no master- 
piece in any genre ; that his genius was essentially diffuse. 
Wherever the intellect of the century stirred, Diderot 
dropped a grain into the ferment; his was one of those 
minds which provide leading ideas, ideas which prepare an 
environment, ideas which force the scientist to look in 
certain directions, which force the artist to develop certain 
forms. For Biblical criticism, for physiology, for biology, 
psychology, evolution, for esthetics and new literary genres, 
Diderot supplied such ideas. Yet he made no scientific 
discovery, and he left no literary masterpiece. 

To select “‘ philosophic writings ” from Diderot is, there- 
fore, a little difficult. Possibly this is why Miss Jourdain 
has confined her selections to the early works: she has 
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chosen the Philosophic Thoughts, the Letter on the Blind, and the 
Letter onthe Deaf and Dumb. Onany other principle of selec- 
tion the later Entretien avec la maréchale is an \incomparably 
more brilliant and witty exposition of Diderot’s religious 
views than the Philosophic Thoughts. But as_ the 
“ Thoughts ” were chosen, it seems a pity that the “ Supple- 
ment ” to them was omitted; however unpleasant to the 
English reader, it certainly casts some light on Diderot’s 
attitude in morals. And one regrets also that so competent 
an editor could not have included the Entretien avec d’ Alem- 
bert. But Miss Jourdain has done a most useful piece of 

’ work in presenting a good translation of three of Diderot’s 
essays with careful introduction, appendices, and notes. 
The translation is as good as that of Mrs. Tollemache, the 
apparatus is more. adequate, and the selection, though 
smaller, is more important. 

The two “ Letters ”’ are, in substance, rather unsystematic 
applications of the sensationalistic psychology of the eigh- 
teenth century. Oneobserves, as in every writer of Diderot’s 
time, the vast influence of Locke. As an exposition of sensa- 
tionalism, the letters are inferior to the systematic treatise of 
Condillac. They contain some acute observations of the be- 
haviour of a blind man and a deaf mute, their means of com- 
munication with the world, and their interpretation of this 
world to themselves. Diderot’s point of view is summed up 
in the words : 

As to me it has always been very clear that the state of our organs 
and our senses has a great influence on our metaphysics and our 
morality, and that those ideas which seem purely intellectual are 
closely dependent on the conformation of our bodies, I put some 
questions to the blind man about the virtues and vices. 


And he finds, on questioning the blind man, that “* modesty 


he makes no great account of.” 

Diderot gives himself a wide field. The second essay 
runs into observations on language, literary criticism, music, 
the relation of the arts to one another. The first contains a 
famous refutation, from the lips of the blind man, of the argu- 
ment from design. He suggests how such a world as ours 
might have evolved without Divine control, and exclaims : 


What is this world but a complex, subject to cycles of change, 
all of which show a continual tendency to destruction; a rapid 
succession of beings, which appear one by one, flourish and dis- 
appear; a merely transitory appearance of order ? 


This is not an unknown voice ; but it is a voice which was be- 
ginning to be heard more loudly in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is heard from the promeneur solitaire; it is the 
voice of emotional scientific netusaliom, which cried a cen- 
tury later: O abime, tu es le dieu unique! Rousseau’s accents 
were the more emotional, Diderot’s the more scientific ; 
but whoever wishes to understand how the nineteenth cen- 
tury sprang from the eighteenth, must read Diderot as well 
as Rousseau. 

As to defects in the translation, we have to turn to the 
original to discover that on page 168 (“ carried the tidings 
of his death to her husband ’’) his refers to husband, the 
French being annonga la mort @ son épouz. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Russia and Europe. By Grecor Atexinsky. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

After a period of two or three years during which the interpreters of 
Russia to the British public have been mainly occupied in exaggerating 
Europe’s debt to Russia, Mr. Alexinsky’s counter-exaggeration of 
Russia’s debt to Europe is extremely welcome. Of its exaggeration 
there can be no doubt. The author takes for granted that assimilation 
is the same as borrowing where national characteristics are concerned. 
This, of course, is entirely untrue. The poet Lermontov was a Russian 
poet, even though he had a Scotsman somewhere among his ancestors, 





through whom, incidentally, he was possibly related to the well-known 
music-hall comedian Jimmy Learmonth. Russia’s distinctively 
national features, whatever they are, are not the outcome of some- 
body’s enthusiasm for Hegel, or somebody else’s journey to Byzantium 
Even Peter L., easily the most successful of the ‘‘ Europeanisers,” could 
not have things all his own way. His reforms produced several 
generations of philosophers who are not dead yet, who, by every means 
in their power, have protested against the whole tendency to flirt with 
European institutions. One envies these people their sublime de- 
tachment. No country surely ever raised so abundant a crop of 
philosophers, with so little reference to realities. Mr. Maurice Baring 
made England laugh some years ago by his imaginary diary of an 
English governess in Paris during the French Revolution. The lady, 
it will be remembered, disliked the French and their language, and 
stayed at home, nursing her disapproval. If Mr. Baring had substituted 
for his imaginary governess a distinguished Russian philosopher, 
leaving the other details unchanged, he would have gained in historical 
accuracy. Karanzin, the author of the huge History of the Russian 
State, according to Mr. Alexinsky, wrote in Paris in 1790 the Letters 
of a Russian Traveller, which is apparently a sort of guide-book, 
which ** scarcely remarks”’ upon the effervescent state of the city. 
Karanzin was a converted Westernist. 

In a very interesting chapter, Mr. Alexinsky discusses Russia's 
readiness to adopt a constitutional regime. In order to combat the 
frequent assertion that the people are not yet prepared, he quotes 
from a large number of ‘* mandates” drawn up in 1906 and 1907 
by the newly-enfranchised populace. We wish that the author had 
given us a few other than the complaints against bureaucratic 
tyranny which he has selected. The passages quoted undoubtedly 
show that their writers felt that they were most unjustly treated, but 
we are not allowed to gather whether they had any views as to the 
means to be employed, or whether the First Duma was regarded as 
omnipotent. We note, with respect, that ‘‘ an eminent English 
publicist ” has said that *‘ only a people that has arrived at a high 
pitch of self-consciousness could have produced such documents as 
these.” 

Mr. Bernard Miall, who has translated the book from the original 
MS., makes the author say quite incomprehensibly (on p. 340),'* Russia's 
backwardness was reacted into superiority over Europe,” and on 
p. 196 there is some confusion of dates. The index, alleged in the 
contents, cannot be found. 








THE DECLINE OF 


LIBERTY IN ENGLAND 


Mr. E.S. P. Haynes’s new book has not 
been reviewed in the New STATESMAN 
but it is nevertheless, the publisher takes 
leave to say, a book which should appeal 
to the readers of that paper. At the 
present moment particularly, in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation re- 
specting the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and with the National Service 
regulations, it has peculiar value 
Its price is 6/- net. (Post free 6/5) 
London : Grant Richards Ltd., St. Martin's Street, W.C 











TRAINING OF Ww ELFARE SUPERVISORS. 


A short Emergenc v Course for the Training of Welfare Super- 
visors will held at the ~~ Women’s Settlement, 
beginning April 24th. Inquiries and lications should be sent as 
GHAM WOMEN’S SET- 








soon as ible to the Warden, BI 

TLEMENT, 318 Summer Lane, Birmingham. 
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Typlats provided. TYPIN OFFICE, 2 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
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An Introduction to Nature Cure. By J.C. Tomson. C. W. Daniel. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This little book maintains quite a number of theses of which we must 
confess our complete former ignorance. Disease may be diagnosed 
from the state of the eye; apparently every organ and limb in the 
body corresponds with a region in the iris; ¢.g., a broken leg is in- 
dicated immediately under the pupil. A knowledge of ‘*‘ Irisology ” is 
therefore a short cut to diagnosis. ‘* Spinal Analysis” is a theory, so 
far as we can gather, of the relation between pressure on the backbone 
and the involuntary functions of the body. ‘‘ Nature Cure ”’ is a com- 
bination of various remedies, from which medicine is excluded, with 
a vegetarian diet. 


THE CITY 


HE general tone is fairly good, although business 
has slackened off to such an extent that it is waste 


of time to mention the various markets. Russian 
securities are somewhat heavy, and some of the people 
who have beer buying Russian mining shares too freely 
are feeling none too happy. Underground Electric Bonds 
have been weak on the statement that £700,000 4} per 
cent. Notes, maturing next month, are being replaced 
by 5 per cent. Three-Year Notes, issued at 96; if, as 
appears probable, the companies in this group increase 
their fares, the short fall in the profits would soon be over- 
taken, and, to my mind, this company’s 6 per cent. Income 
Bonds at 81} and the “A” Shares at 5s. 74d. are among 
the most attractive purchases possible at the present time. 
Court Lines have declared a final dividend of 12 per cent., 
making 20 per cent. for the year, and keep firm at 34s. 9d. 
The most active market of all is that of rubber-producing 
companies, which show steadily increasing prices, the 
supply not being equal to the demand. There is a good 
deal of activity in the shares of a company which has been 
mentioned in these notes occasionally, viz., Pilmoor 
Rubber Co., Ltd. The company’s nvow outputs show 
an enormous increase on previous records, and are well 
in excess of the estimate for the year. Last year the 
dividend equalled 20 per cent.; this year it should be at 
least 25 per cent., and, as outputs progress, should increase 
further. The present price is 54s. Another company well 
spoken of is Pahang Para, whose 2s. shares are quoted 
at about 5s. 7d. Last year this company paid a dividend 
of 10 per cent. 
a ae x 
Some figures published by the New York Financial 
Chronicle show the conflicting influences that have been 
at work in connection with emigration to and from the 
United States since the outbreak of war. The war naturally 
reduced the possibilities of emigration from Europe to 
America, and the fact that trade was slack in the United 
States had already operated in the direction of reducing 
the number of arrivals. Soon, however, the manufacturers, 
meat packers, and merchants of America became filled 
with orders from the Allies, with the result that there was 
a great demand for labour—at increased wages. In ordinary 
circumstances this would have provoked large immigration, 
but the impossibility of travelling from the Central Empires 
to America, combined with the reduction in the amount of 
shipping available, and the submarine menace, has restricted 
very materially the flow of emigrants Westward. On the 
other hand, if fewer foreigners were arriving in the United 
States, the outflow of foreign-born population was also 
seriously diminished. In 1912 over 1,000,000 people of 
the emigrant class entered the United States (the American 
figures distinguish carefully between emigrant and non- 
emigrant arrivals and departures) and 300,000 of the same 
class left America; in 1918 the figures were respectively 
1,887,000 and 274,000. The following figures show the 
net gain in population by immigration during the past 
five years :-— 


1912... oe os eo _ 646,742 
1918 .. mi +" is a 1,017,957 
1914 .. “ as én ee 262,858 
1915 .. vs es ia os 48,005 
1916 .. en ele as $e 263,887 


During 1916 Russian departures were greater than arrivals, 
but the inflow of English, Scotch, Irish, French, Dutch, 
Germans, Greeks, Scandinavians, and Mexicans was in 
excess of the 1915 figures. The above figures clearly show 
that the normal rate of increase from immigration has 
been very considerably checked by the war: without 
this, labour would have found it more difficult to obtain 
higher wages, although the cost of living has increased 
as much in the United States as in some of the belligerent 
countries. 
* x * 

A class of company which should benefit from peace, 
while doing very well during war, is that devoted to the 
manufacture of agricultural machinery. The report of 
Ransomes, Sims, and Jefferies, the well-known Ipswich 
firm of agricultural machinery makers, shows a net profit 
of £91,000, which compares with £34,000 in 1915 and 
£26,000 in 1914. Most of these companies are doing war 
work at present, but if there is one branch of the machinery 
trade whose manufactures will be in demand throughout 
Europe after the war it is surely this particular one, which 
seems to benefit when the ploughshare is turned into the 
sword and vice versa. The ordinary shares of practically 
all the companies in this group, e.g., Ransomes, Ruston 
Proctors, and Robey Co., should turn out good purchases 
if they can be obtained. 

* * * 

The Treasury has published two lists of what are con- 
veniently known as “ dollar securities,”’ consisting principally 
of American and a few Canadian investments, demanding 
the handing over to it of all holdings of such investments 
by April 5th next, one or two exceptions being made, 
e.g., Where the owner is not ordinarily resident in the United 
Kingdom. No penalty for non-compliance is mentioned, 
but persons who do not obey the order are guilty of a 
summary offence against the Defence of the Realm Regula- 
tions. Investors who lent their holdings to the Treasury 
before January 26th last are exempted from this order, 
but are urgently invited to sell their holdings to the Govern- 
ment, which, as a special inducement, offers to pay them 
one point above the equivalent of the current New York 
price of the day at which they are offered. One or two 
correspondents who come in this category have inquired 
whether they should sell. There is no doubt as to the 
answer, from the patriotic point of view, for the Treasury 
is evidently very desirous of acquiring the absolute owner- 
ship of as many as possible of the securities that have 
been lent to it. From the investment standpoint it is 
difficult to say whether holders would benefit by retaining 
their Bonds or Shares. Taking the long view, I should 
think that American Bonds will tend to fall as time goes 
on, as they cannot remain unaffected by the high rates 
of interest that will presumably be offering in Europe ; 
with shares it is not so easy to express an opinion, as it 
is quite possible that even the present high quotations of 
stocks like the United States Steel Corporation Common 
Shares (116) may be surpassed within the next few years. 
Speaking generally, however, a sharp fall in most American 
stocks is likely directly peace appears assured, and 
—— and prudence (I hope this is the correct order) 

oth point to the desirability of selling outright to the 
Treasury all securities which have been lent to it. The 
American papers contain long lists of securities which 
have been deposited by the British Government as collateral 
for the $250,000,000 5} per cent. one- and two-year secured 
Convertible Gold Notes of the United Kingdom which 
were placed in New York at the end of January. The 
first group of $150,000,000 consists of stocks and bonds of 
American municipalities and companies, and of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and Bonds guaranteed by the Dominion 
of Canada, Newfoundland, Canadian provinces, and certain 
Canadian municipalities. The second group of securities, 
also totalling $150,000,000, is made up of Bonds of the 
Governments of Argentina, Chile, Cuba, Australia, Egypt, 
Japan, New Zealand, South Africa, certain approved 
railways in Argentina, the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, 
and approximately $25,000,000 of Debentures of dividend- 
paying British railway companies. Emit Davies. 
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Cassell’s Spring Books. 


War and the Future. 
H. G. Wells. 


. has the faculty of oy ee we his glowing curiosity 
abo mut life to his readers." —The Tim 
“(Of entrancing interest, marked by all Mr. Wells’ incisive style 
and freshness ef outlook.” —Daily_Graphic. 
6s. net. 


My Remembrances. 


The Melancholy Tale of ** Me.” 
Edward H. Sothern. 


“An importantFaddition to the literature of the stage . . 
recollections of his parent as interesting as any . many references 
to Sir Henry Irving, Charles Frohman, etc. "—Daily Graphic. 

“_., one of the brightest collections of reminiscences.” —Observer 


With 60 Illustrations. 16s. net. 


AnIntroduction toa Biology 
A. D. Darbishire. 


“ The reader will come, upon almost every page, upon the most 
unexpected turns of thought, backed up by knowledge gleaned far 
and wide . . . contact with a singularly strong and original mina . . 
to strength charm is added.” —Country Life. 

7s. 6d. met 


The Street of Ink. 


H. Simonis. 


An intimate history of journalism by the director of 


The Daily News and The Star. 
. a classic among the literature of journalism.”’—7 he 


Financial News. 
7s. 6d. net. 


With Kitchener in Cairo. 


Sydney A. Moseley. 

. . deals in free and interesting style with some aspects of 

Lord Kitchener’s work as British Agent in Egypt . . . much praise 
of Lord Kitchener.”—Daily Graphic. 


Russia in 1916. 


Stephen Graham. 


“. . characteristic observations on Russian life.”"—The Times. 
“Complete information of military and economic conditions in 
the vast Russian Empire during the past year.”—Cardiff Western 


5s. net. 


Mail. 

. 2s. 6d. net. 
Brilliant Fiction. 
Separation. Alice Perrin, 

“Mrs. Perrin has produced another excellent Anglo-Indian 


novel.’ "—The Times. 
a striking interpretation of Anglo-Indian life.”"—Weekly 
Dispateh. 
As keen as any human interest need be. . . 
Observer. 


Before Midnight. 


Elinor Mordaunt. 

“One of the hits of the season.”—Weekly Dispatch. 
“ Seven stories that fascinate . . . consummate skill . . . would 
oes to the reputation of the foremost of living writers." —Liverpool 


admirably done.”’ 


6s. 


Day and Night Stories. 


Algernon Blackwood. 


Illustrates once more his singular grasp of the intangible, 
and his intimate knowledge of the unknown.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“ Striking and interesting collection . . . exquisite, subtle, 
delicate.” —Erening News. 
6s. 


Fr ailty. Olive Wadsley. 


“ Excellently handled. . . worth both reading and keeping.” — 
ma ti . —_ 
writ always forcible, descriptive, unexaggerated , 
rhythmical.’ "—New Statesman. . — 
“Strong writing . . . emphatically a book not to be missed.”"— 
Punch. 
6s. 


THE HOUSE OF CASSELL, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, E.C. 
































The MAKER of 
MUNITIONS. 


NLY those intimately acquainted with the 

() reasons that have enabled us to play so 

great a part in producing an ever-increasing 

output of munitions realise the assistance that has 
been rendered by gas—the “ Maker of Munitions.”’ 

When “ munitions ” are mentioned the mind of the 
man in the street turns naturally to high-explosives ; 
he has learnt from his newspaper that toluol is neces- 
sary for the making of tri-nitro-toluol (familiarly 
known as T.N.T.), and that toluol is a by-product of 
gas manufacture ; he recognises that the nation is 
indebted to the gas industry for increasing the toluol 
out of the crude coal. 

But when he is asked to state what war service 
gas is rendering to the nation apart from this, he 
hesitates : ‘‘ Oh, lighting, of course, gas fires and gas- 
cookers, and—er—gas water-heaters ; but what has 
that to do with the war?” 

As a fact, it has a very great deal to do with the war, 
for, to mention one of many points on which it has 
bearing, the domestic problem, acute as it is, would 
have led to an impasse long ago, but for the wholesale 
reduction of domestic labour due to the introduction 
of labour-saving gas appliances. Hospitals, barracks, 
and camps, too, owe a great debt to the ease with 
which gas has solved the problems of lighting, cook- 
ing, heating, and hot water supply. 

But, even so, the outstanding fact remains that, 
apart from these, the greatest service that gas has 
performed has been in facilitating the s y pro- 
duction of guns, shells, armour-plate, cartridges, 
swords, bayonets, helmets, uniforms and boots, and 
all the other paraphernalia of a nation armed. 

Gas furnaces and gas engines have been employed 
in a thousand busy war-time factories because they 
are easily installed, require but little attention in 
working, save much space and more labour, and are 
economical and efficient servants of the factory 
manager. But the combined ingenuity of the gas 
engineer and the inventor, working hand-in-hand 
under the supreme impetus of necessity, has evolved 
methods of employing gas far beyond those chronicled 
here ; Army hats, for instance, are shaped, dried, 
and ironed by the use of gas-heated steam blocks, 
gas irons and gas ovens ; boots are ironed, tree’d, 
and dried by specially built gas-heated contrivances ; 
cloth for uniforms is singed ; ration tins are made ; 
armatures are soldered ; joints are brazed ; cartridge 
clips are tempered ; bayonet parts are welded, metal 
stampings are annealed—all by the use of gas. 

And the novel machinery for these multifarious 
purposes owes its genesis to the convenience of a 
heat that can be easily brought to the bench of the 
worker, as much as to the cleanliness, economy, and 
adaptability of a flame that can be turned up or 
down or out by the control of a simple tap ! 


Write for‘ A Thousand and One Uses for Gas 
to the British Commercial Gas Association, 
437. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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“NEW STATESMAN.” SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, 
April 14 and 21. 


HE FABIAN RESEARCH DEPARTMENT is preparing for publica- 


tion in Zhe New 


Statesman the draft 


report of an _ investigation 


into the organisation and working of 


Professional Associations 


in the various brain-working occupations, especially in regard to their influence 
on the advancement of the several professions, and the claim to Professional 


Self-Government. The 


draft report has been written, so far as concerns 


Professional Organisation among the artists (painters, musicians, actors and 
writers), by Mr. G. BERNARD SHAW, and so far as concerns Professional 
Organisation among the lawyers, doctors, teachers, and other brainworkers by 
Mr. and Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, in consultation with a committee of members 


of the several professions. 


CONTENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


1—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION 

LAWYERS 

(a) A rigidly defined Profession 

(6) The Entry into the Profession 

(c) Professional Education 

(d) Professional Etiquette 

(e) The “arrested development’’ of the 
lawyers 


2—PROFESSIONAL 
MEDICAL MEN 
(a) The General Medical Council 
(b) Compulsory Organisation under the Insurance Act 
(c) Voluntary Organisation 
(d) The British Medical Association 
(e) ‘‘ Subject Associations ”’ 
(f) Medical Ethics 
(g) The Relation of the Doctor to the Community 
(h) Exclusiveness 
(i) The Allied Professions : 
(i) The Profession of Pharmacy 
ii) The Profession of Dentistry 
(iii) Midwives 
(iv) Nurses 
3—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG 
TEACHERS, already published as Supplements to 
The New Statesman 
4.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
TECHNICIANS OF INDUSTRY, viz.:—Engineers, 
Architects, Surveyors, and Chemists 
5—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG 
THE TECHNICIANS OF THE OFFICE, including 
Banking and Insurance, Public Accountants, 
Secretaries, and the National and Municipal Civil 
Service 
6.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
MANIPULATORS OF MEN, including Managers and 
Superintendents, Brokers and Agents, and Com- 
mercial Travellers 


AMONG 


English 


ORGANISATION AMONG 


7.—PROFESSIONAL ORGANISATION AMONG THE 
ARTISTS (by G. Bernard Shaw), including Painters, 
Sculptors and Art Craftsmen, Musicians, Actors, and 
Writers 
8.—THE SUCCESS OF PROFESSIONAL ORGANISA- 
TION, WITH ITS SHORTCOMINGS AND LIMI- 
TATIONS 
(a) Growth in Membership and Spread of Organisation 
(b) The Motives for Organisation 
(c) The Conditions Favouring the Growth of Voca- 
tional Organisation among Brainworkers 
(d) The Government of a Vocation : 
(i) The Entry into the Profession 
(ii) Professional Training 
(iii) Professional Remuneration 
(iv) The Organisation of the Service 
(v) Professional Ethics 
(e) The Militant Methods of Professional Associations 
(f) The Demand for Statutory Registration of Qualified 
Persons 
(6) The Sanctions of a Register of Qualified Practitioners 
(h) Statutory and Voluntary Organisation 
i) The Unit of Organisation 
(ii) What is a Vocation ? 
(iii) Aristocracy and Democracy in Professional 
Organisation 
CONCLUSIONS : 
(a) Modern Growth and Development 
(6) Impulses and Motives 
(c) Conditions of Development 
(d) The Unit of Organisation 
(e) Demarcation Disputes 
(f) The Methods of Professional Associations 
i) The Devices of Professional Associations 
(h) The Statutory Register 
(i) Professional Self-Government 
(j) Aristocracy versus Democracy in 
Organisation 
(k) Results of Professional Organisation 
(1) The Sphere of Professional Organisation 
(m) The Unsolved Problem of Professional Organisation 


Professional 





Copies of Zhe New Statesman, April 14 and 21, with which these Supplements will 
be issued, should be ordered before publication from the Bookstall or from the Publisher, 
10 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C., 2. 
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